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INSURANCE COMPANY, | 


45 William Street, N. Y. 
Total Assets_....---- $26,740,105.76 


Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 
JAMES F. PULSFORD, ABTHOR PELL, 
Resident Seeretary- Ass'stant Secretary- 


CHARLES SEWALL. Second A ssistaat Secretary- 


| now | to your Meax s 
$10, $25, $50, $100, $200. 


Ho v to make money is in order. and we sre inclined to 
tell che reader o' e of the sesret. ALEX (‘NDE 
FROTHLIVNGHAM & OCO.,. 12 Wall Street, 
New York, Bank rs and Brokers, are prepared to in- 
vest in Sto ks and other profi able ventures of a legit:- 
mite character. -This firm i- fino s for money-mak ng, 
and it number. among its pa ren: thousands who are 
well off, and are so becruse of theic employment of 
¥YHOCHINGHAM & CO, to pr cure inves ments. 
Send for their explanv'ory circular. Stocks nurchased 
and curntel as long as icai ed, 0a a mirgin of from three 
to five per cent. - Bostunx Satvapay Evenine Ex- 
press, Felrutry 19h, 1876. 

















AMOSKEAG 
Manufacturing Company, 
MANCHESTER, N. H., 
Manufacturers of Steam Fire Engines, 
Locomotives 
and Stetionarp Steam Engines, 
Boilers, Cotten amd Woolen Machinery, Tools 


TURBIWE WHEELS, 
Mili Work and Castings of every Description. 
WM. AMORY, Treasurer, Ouy Exchange, Boston, Mas: 
4 STRAW, Agent, Manchester, N, H. 
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FISK & HATOH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 6 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesuments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collectiou 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erm. 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American aud Foreign 
Coin bought and sold ; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATCIL. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON i, I England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855 


NEW YORK BANKERS, 


(Corner of Finch Lane), Thread. 
HEAD OFFICE, | needle Street ; 


34 Old Bond Street: 


BRANCH f 159 & 160 Tottenham Court Road; 
Ludgate Hill; 


& 63 
OFFICES. | 219 & 22] Eng ware Road ; 
(7 Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 


Susscriped Caritat____£1,200,000 0 0 


(60,090 Shares of £20 each.) 
Paw-ur Capirau_.-.-.. £600,000 0 6 
£135,000 0 6 


Reserved Funp .....-- 
Directors 
Jonn Jongs, Esq., Chairman. 
Henry Viovrs East, Esq. Sanvert Josava, Esq. 
Anvasw Lawris, Esq. Joaquin De Mawcna Freq, 
Roseart Lior», Esq. WitttaM Simpson, Esq. 
wu. otasesn, Esq.) Jauus E. Vanner, Esq. 


id., M. P. |Gronon Youne, Esq. 
Wa. Macnacentan, Esq, Henay Jonun Atxunson,Esq 


Manager: 
Avrerp Geonor Kannept. 


Beeretary—C. a .¥ ORTH. 


Accounts opened with approved Amert- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
a* euch mo‘erate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at cartert 
‘ates on daily balances, and is made up on the 80th June 
end 31st December in each year. 

Demand Chequesand Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercsatile and Marginal Oredits are issued,as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients and every de- 


scription of general Banking Business 
transacted. 


The Officers and Clerks ot the Berk are pledged not to 


, lisclose the transactions of any of ito customers. 
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_ NEW YORK BANKERS, — 





OFFICES 
14 & 16 Sovth William Street. 


_ SPECIAL NOTICES, 











J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO, 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphie transfers of money on Kuroge and 
California. 

NORTH CHICAGO 


(LINCOLN PARK) 


7 perCt. Bonds. 


Population 75,000 
Assessed value in 1874__-. $26,152,227 
Total Bonded debt 900,000 
In view of the limite] amount of these 
bonds remaining unsold,the Commissioners 
have authorized to advance the price to 
974 and accrued interest. 
PERKINS, LIVINGSTON, POST & CO. 
59 Liberty Street, New York. 





MATURIN BALLOU, 


6 Watt Street, NEW YORK, 


Investment Securities 
A SPECIALTY. 
The investment of Trust or other funds, 
on choice First Mortgage security, effected. 


SEND FoR CIRCULAR AND PARTICULARS, 





MEN AND IDIOMS 


OF WALL STREET. 


A Dictionary of Terms used on the| 


American Bourse. 


CONTAINING 
ACOMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. R. BONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN 8TfOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 
72 PAGES. Senr Fave To ANY ADDRFSS. 

Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges by mai 
and telegraph. Collections made. Money investe and 
informtion given, by 


JOHN HICKLING & CO, Bankers and Brokers, 
72 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 





OFFICE OF THE 


Manhattan 


Gas-Light Comp’y, 
4 IRVING PLAOKB,. 


NEW YORK, February 2st, 676, 


To the Consumers of Gas: 
Notice is hereby given, that on and after the FIRST 
DaY OF MARCH uext, tho crice of Gas furnished by 
ths Company, will be reduced from two dollars acd 
seventy-five cents to two dollars and filty cents per thou) 
sand cubic feet. 
(Signed CRARLES RKOOME, President, 
James W. Surrn, Secretary. 
_ OFFICE OF THE 


Metropolitan 
Gias- Light Company, 


Broadway, corner of 46th Street, 
NEW YORK, Febru ry 21 b, 1876, 
To Our Gas Consumers. 
Notice is hereby given, that on and after the FIRST 
OF MARCI, 1876, the price of Gas will be :ejuced from 
$2.75 to $2.50 per 1,000 cubic teet. 
0. ZOLLIKOFFER, Prvsident. 





~ OFFICE OF THE 








New York 


Gas-Kight Company, 
157 and 159 Hester Street, 
NEW YORK, Febroary 2ist, 1876, 


Notice to Gas Consumers, 


The p.ice cf Gis supplied by this Company, will b> re« 
duced from two dollars and seventy-five vents to two dol- 
lars and fifty cents per thous nd cubic feet, fromand 

iter the first day ot March next. : 
THOMAS K. LEES, President. 

Grorak W. Doane, Secretary. 








‘OFFICE OF THE 


New York Mutual 


‘ ° ° ‘ 
dias - Light’ Company, 
N. E. Corner UNION SQUABE, 
Yourth Avenue and Sixteenth Street. 
NEW YORK, February 22nd, 1876. 
Please take notice, that on and atter the FIRST DAY 
OF MARCI next, the price of Gas furnished by this Come 
pany will be reduced from #2.75 to $2 50 per 1,0 0 cubie 
fect. C. K. GARRISON, President. 
Cuanres Pi.ace, secretary and Treasurer. 
















Rolling Stock Company. 
New Youk, February 28th, ‘itl 
the mecting of Sharehclders of the 7th inst., is payanie 


The United States 

Office of the United States Re ling Stock Company, 

74 and 76 Wali Street, 

The Dividend of TWO DOLLARS AND NINETY- 
FOUR CENTS U. 8. Gold Coin per Share, declared at 
ou and after the ist day of March next. By order, 

A. HEGeWISCH, Treasurer, 
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Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
MANHATTANVILLE, N. Y. City. 


‘ This Acadomy occupies a beautiful site | 
near the Central Purk. ‘The plan of in- 
struction unites cvery advantage, which 
can contribute to an education at once 
solid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 
Roard and tuition, per annum, $300. 
Scholastic duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 





Bishop Hellmuth Colleges 
LONDON, Ont., Canada., 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS. 
TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
men, at vemy MODERATE CHARGES, The Colleges are one 
mile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff oi 
Furopean and experienced revident teachers. Distance 
rom the Falls 6f Niagara, four hours by rai. 

President and Founder ~The Right Rev. I HELL. 
M#U1TH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Wuron. 

Hellmuth Col'sge (Boys).- Hav Masrea: Rev. A. 
SWKATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb, 


den. Opt. 
Helimuth Ladies’ College —Priscivat > Rev. H, F, 
DARNELL, Quvens College, Cambridge. MG 
For partisulars apply te the Principals 
respectively. The next term COMMENCES 
Szrtemper Isr. . 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City 


(Location deligbtfnl and easy of access.) 
DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 


prepares pupils of all ages for businoss or 
college. 

Thirty-third year begins September 
18th, 1875. 

Cireulars at Bookstores and at the [n- 
titute. 


SPEAK IN SEASON! 
fhe next Year begins September 15, 1875. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, IIL; 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 


tion. EDWARD P. WESTON, 


SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL, 


HOPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell, Mercer Co,, N. J. 
gpFall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Location unsurpassed for kealth 
and beauty. eet trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
et Railroad. Terms for Board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Masic, French and Drawing, $250 per 

yéer. Address 
MISS E. IT. BOGGS, Principal. 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER,N VY. 

For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 

O. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 


Firat Session begins September 1st, 
1875. <A full Classical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Kir. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 

President. 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Mon, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 


$160 pays for board, tuition fucl, 
light, &c., &e., fur Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution. Advantages an- 
erior. Numberlimited, Send for cata. 
one to T. G. SCHRIVER, A M, 

t" Opens on September 14th, 1875 


Archdiocese of New York. 
‘ , 
ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE 
FORDHAM, NEW York.” 
The Oollege offers every facility for + 
@ilassical and Commercial Education, 
Studies will be resumed on Wepnes- 


pay, Septemsxu Sth, 1875. 
Terus: Board and ‘Tuition, per year, 









































IEDUCATION, = 


EDUCATION. 





7, 

CSARLIER INSTITUTE, 
Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 

Lessons resumed ou TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14th, 
trom 9 to 1, and on September 20th from 9 to 3. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business, 
West Point, Annapolis, Scientific Schools; French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Twenty eachers. 

New building unsurpassed for location, ventilation, in- 
terior arrangements Large gymnasium, fire-proof stairs, 
&c. Prospectus seut on application. 

PROF. CHARLIER, Director. 


SUNNY HALL, 
MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Receives a Frew LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE TUE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. ‘Tuition of a high order pro- 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York Oity and elsewhere. Address, 

Box 80, Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


RYE SEMINARY, RYE.N.Y.: 


Next session will commence September 13th, 1875. For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mr3. 8. J. LIFE. 


Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Day School, 
STAMFORD, C€T., 

Maras. C. E. RICHARDSON, Prineipal. 








This old-established School re-opens on 
September 22nd, 1875. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruction in Knerisu, Frencu and Ger- 
wan. Superior as a Home School. 

Ce Circulars sent on application. 














‘In enterprize, literary ability, and 


in the thoroughness that marks each de- | d 


partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and An 
Magazines.” — The News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Why not Subseribe 


THE GALAXY 


Ir Is THE 


Best American Magazine 
No Family can Afford to do Without it. 


(Y GIVeS MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
BEADING MAITEK FOR THE MONKY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED {N 
THE COUNTRY, 











Price $1 per year. Send for Prospectus 


**It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.’’— Hzpress, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 


THE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Mavazine. 


“A model periodical; a credit to 
American peri 
delphia P. ess. 


Who would not give $4.00 to Se- 
cure such a Monthiy Visitant for 
the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 


lt can be h d with either “ Harper’s Weekly’ or 
“*Llarper’s Bazu.” or Appleton’s Weekly,’ or “ Tce 
alton” tor 8kv ~ Dowtaus per annum. ~ 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW VORK, 


“dt Shines for All.” 


THE 
INDIANAPOLIS SUN. 


The leading Independent Reform Weekly political 
newspaper m the Union; the special advocate of National 
Legal Tender Paper Money (The Greenback System), as 
against Bank (ssueson the Gold Basis Fallacy, and the 
Interchangeable Currency Bond as against the High Gold 
Interest Bond. 

‘The SUN has a ccrps of able correspondents, compris- 

the most eminent Political Economists of the age. 
e page devoted entirely to Aenculture. 

Miscellany of the chcicest selection, adapted to all 
classes of readets. 

The latest General News and Market Reports. 


Terms, $1.75 per year, postpaid. 























$304. 
For further particulars appy to 
BP W QOOKELN, 8. J., President, 


Sample copies and terms to Agents sent free on applicae 
m, Address, 


INDIANAPOLIS SUN CO., 


ical literature.”—Phia- | — 











IypranaPouis, Inp, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 

Mas. Louise Cuanpier Movrroy, author of 
** Bed-Tinv Slories,’ but better known as the 
Kriltont Literary Correspondent **L. C. M., 
pays this graceful tribute to St. NicHoras - 

‘* Sr. Nicnonas seems to 1e, if not the best 

ible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world has 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials ranping at once, by 
two such acthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ luTILe WoMEn 
was the most popular book since ‘ Usctz ‘Tom’s 
Canim,’ and already one can see that the * Eront 
Covsins* must be nearly related to the ‘Little 
Women’ in worth and wit—first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Suaveyor,’ | 
like him so much ia January, that I um deter- 
mined to make his further acquaintance. 

* But, after all, the ‘E1aaT Cousins’ and the 

Younea Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
is Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in St. NicHoLar 
and makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a saion, drawing from each visitor bis 
best, and charming alixe by her speech aud by 
her silence. ”’ 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year’s subscription to St. NicHoLas, price 
only $3.00. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's aubseription and Vor. Oxz, Bounp, 
with a year’s subscription to Scarpyea’s Montn- 
Ly, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $1''.00. l'ost- 
e id. 

“a it and Subscriptions received by all 
BooxsELiecs and PostmastER:. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so pe: feet, and with work so ingenionsly contiived 
as to appear each hair just 1-suing trom the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so pertect they cannot be de- 
ected. Made only at BATCIELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 

id. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instant No disappoint t 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and proverly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. ¥Y Sold by all druggists. 


—_——— 
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W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 
for beauti- 


W. A. Bitcheloe’s Deatiftivs ing *"ina 
t ~eserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Biown, for tinti.g the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fuc- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street. New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 


~ GURNEY & CO., 


Importers of material for making Honiton 
and Point Lace, &c., 
337 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Agents iv the U. S. for Uutton & 
Co., London. 


~ NEW YORK BANKERS. 


H.C. WILLIAMS & CO 
BANKERS, 


49 WALL STREBT, N. ¥.. 
fransact a general BANKING business 
Deal in INVESTMENT Seevretes, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME, 


~~ Dividends and Coupons Collected. 
Interest Alowed on Deposite. 
HENRY 0, WILLIAMS FRANK BEB, WiLLI4Ma, 
B. D. SEINNER 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co | 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
ssue, against cash deposited, or satisfac-| 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular | 
Credits for Travelers in Dodars for use | 





























HALE’S 
Honey or Horenounp anp Tar, 
FOR THE CURE OF 


Covers Corps, I-Friuenza, Hoarseness, Dirri- 
cuLt Br A1HI\G, AND ALL AEFECTIONS OF 
THe THROsT, BEONCHIAL TUBES AND 
Lunas, LEADING To ConsUMPTION. 

Tais infallible remedy is composed of the 
Honey cf the plant Horehound. in chemical 
anion wilb Tar Baim, extracted from the L rz 
Paixc pte of the forest tree Apres Batsamea, 
or Balm of Gilead 

The Honey of Horehound sootuHes AnD scarT- 
vers all irritations snd inflammations. aod the 
Tar-Balm CLEANSES AND HEALs the throat and 
air-passages leading tthe lungs. Five addi- 
tiona! ingredients keep the organs cool moist 
and in healthfal action. Let no prejudice keep 
you from trying this great medicine of a famous 
doctor who bas saved thousands of lives by it 
in his large private practice. 

N. B.—The Tar Balm bas no Bap Tas E or 
smell. 

pricks, 50 cENTS AND $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Great saving to buy large size. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


* Pike’s Toothache Drops” cure in 
1 minute. 


a 
$5 to $20 ts" aay. Agents wanted. All classe 
of working peuple of both sexe, young 
and old, make more money at work for us, in tbeir own 
localities, during their moments, or all the time 
than at any thing else. 'e offer employment that will 
y hand for every hour’s work. Full particu- 
rs, terme, &c.. sent free. Send us your aaaress at once, 
Don’t delay. Now is the time. m’t look & t work or 
business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer, 
G. Sttvson & Co., Portland, Maice. 


FREDERICK BROWN, 


(Established 1822) 


wanucacrunine CHEMIST. 
N. E. Corner Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


—_——_—_@ 


SOLE PROPRIETOR AND MANUFACTURER 
——_or--_——_ 


ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER. 
CHOLERA MIXTURE. ‘ 
PRESERVED TARAXACUM JUICE. 
MUTTER’S COUGH SYRUP, 
BITTER WINE OF IRON. 
COOPER'S ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS. 

, CHAPMAN'S ANTI-DYSPEPTIC PILLS 


WISTAR’S COUGH LOZENGES, (from 
original prescription.) 

MRS. HARVEY’S COUGH SYRUP. 

DENTIFRICE, tn Bottles. 

DENTIFRICE, in Tin Canisters, suitable for 
Travelers. 


ARABIAN RACAHOUT, in convenient botties 


ACENT FOR 
E. DEJARDIN’S SYRUP RED ORANGE, 
OF MALTA. 
None Genuine without my name as Agent on the Label, 

















BROWN’S 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 





143 New Bond Street, W. 
S. MAW, SON & THOMPSON, 


120 St, EC. 
F. NEWBERY & oa, ‘ 


37 Newgate St., E. C. 
G. VOSS, HAMBURG, ‘ 21 Johannis Strasse. 
E. DEJARDIN, PARIS, 2 Avenue de I’ Opera 


LONDON. 


i 8 j . | The attention of Druggists and the Trade ly, is called 
a the United States and adjacent coun- | The atten preg —eoegyh ye generally, is 


‘ries, andin Pounds Sterling for uae in | 
any part of the world. 
TARY ALSO 1830 COMMERCIAL quanto] 


MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEED | 
TuIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND Daw. 





BILLS OF EXOHANGE ON GREAT BRITA aND 
IRELAND. . 


to 
ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 
Which will be mailed on application. 





———_———— 
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THE ALBION. ae 








the ship, which happened to be highest out of water, and|heap of miscellaneous articles, which had been washed 

there clinging together, as though that would protect/ashore already from the wreck. 

them they waited for their doom. Every time the waves broke upon the sands they 
Tn the meantime our friends crawled slowly onward, | brought with them some object, wich was immediately 


compelled in their course to clutch tighty the slippery |scized and placed with'the rest. 


dl rocks. But to their unutterable horror they saw the smuggler 


i Both rejoiced in their hearts, though neither spoke | chief himself with his drawn sword in his hand delibe- 
= —————=| that they had made their escape as they had, and re-|rately lying ia wait for such of the crew as were washed 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 18, 1876. | solved to do their utmost to save any of the crew of the|ashore, aud then dispatching them with his weapon. 


= <== | unfortunate vessel. Thus those who succeeded in escaping from the decp 




















Immortal Beauty. ; But ignorant of the ground as they were, and on a/did so only to perish by the murderers’ steel. 
ae ; night so pitchy dark, they rin the gaunlet of a thousand} ‘Then the body was dragged ashore. 
, dangers. Rifled of everything of the slightest valuc. 
Beautiful, yea; but the blnsh will fade, Un no side, however, could they see or hear aught of} Afterwards consigned again to the deep, 
Pilate cd pads ghis mde pheys a ae the wreckers. It was a horrid sight, and the two highwaymen felt 
bud the cnuhenls Gio in tos enol tiie. Further, farther along the line of rock, which seemed |themselves grow fairly sick at heart and the blood stag- 
| Tava feoes thie weierod 40a ctrive to win to stretch right out into the channel, went the highway-|nate in their veins. 
' Treasures of loveliness still to last; men. The butchery contiqued, 
Oren “oe ef ae Ge cen eet Presently, however, they found they could not go| Women, too, were served in the same ruthless man- 





én any further without actually walking into the sea, and|ner. 


— that of course was out of the question. But it was only while the first stunning sensation of 
BLACK BESS; As far as tley could see, the rock stretched seaward | horror waa upon them that our friends could remain in- 
An Historical Tale of “‘The Good Old Times.” apparently for miles. ictive while such deeds were perpetrated before their 





Ps ee OO But where they stood there was a part much lower | faces, 
By Edward Viles. than the rest, not ten feet high, in fact, and where it} ‘They raised themsclves a little. 
CHAPTER LXXL—(Continue?) was not quite so precipitous. There was now a slight lull in the storm, which fore- 
In front th hicchon, beditne, Aichi : P It was quite evident that, if they wished to be of any|‘okened cither a total cessation of its violence or a re- 
wa peaked e sea was hissing, boiling, dashing, against | , .sistunce to the crew of the sinking vessel, they must —— — it. 
. in some way or other surmount the barrier, for it was ick took the opportunity to speak. 
ayers, tee Hy Van aanene Pole tie op tae from the other side of it that the signals came. “Tom—Tom rhe said, “I cannot stand this. Would 
larly to a height of more than two hundred feet. So closo as they now were to the tumbling occan,| JU ever have believed the men with whom we have con- 


: : : d were such fiends? Look, there is the chief. His 
h _|speech was almost out of the question, so it was by aigns | *Fle¢ were suc ; : : 
Phe ern piicidalantnnes aggre erp that Dick made Tom aware he was about to make the at-| Word is dripping with blood. Ay heavens, look again; 


: ; ril as i here is a beautiful girl; see, he has struck her back 
t k. tempt, full of peril as it was, to scale the wall. e , girl; see, ) 
eo ta = cg Bae The place though, they found upon a closer cxamina- ind he strikes her a second blow. He drags her ashore. 
i A broad beam of light sueamuu forth and which must | ‘ion, favored them exceeding. ne hey chell req ins ignored Sisvenpoly, perk. 
have bebe videlile a8 at cabtenitns Gibbh.’ce Several fragments were so disposed as to be almost| “He shall, if we can but reach him,” replied Tom 
eles) Geen} oa like steps. King; but L do not see how we are to do it. To jump 


. ° ” 
P The vessel in the offing still continued her signals of aw they were wet with spray, and more slippery than Te wuld; eee LES 
ror ‘ ‘ . : € 1 shall risk it. Lam determined to put an end to 
dh loes to Tom’ Undismayed, however, by the seemingly insuperable | ‘"S® P 
eee Pinan ben nth slave to Tent acne, & =s Tight! obsticles which presented themselves, they resolutely ‘Bis butchery, and take such a vengeance on the actors 
It is a false beacon, placed there by fiends in human struggled to obtain a footing upon the first of these frag-|'" ' 88 will be remembered long after we have both 
shape to lure an unsuspecting vessel on the trecherous|™e&nts. After many and many a fall and futile effort want pete. 


. +. :.|they succeeded. “I think,” said Tom, “now that the wind has gone 
oe aa a ee To get from this on tothe next was a much easier Jown so much, we may manage to crawl along this wall, 
There was a terrible energy in the way these words {t#sk, and so on to the next, until at length they drow | nd find a place nearly inland, where we can drop with 
were uttered. themselves up on to the wall of rocks. ik OO pal in seiumnecane shanks sume 

Turpin’s excitemeut knew no bounds, But at the very minute they did so there came such 3 er , 

oO oe, daring, bold, doing what he did do in the face |a furious blast of wind from a frit that nothing could — pct ery here, Would that I bad been 
of all, he detested treachery as such a nature only can| withstand, and Turpin and King suddenly felt themselves “It would - . bi lorious dsed. but it i 
detest it, and the proceedings of the wreckers, of whom | dashed from their feet and hold. d thi ‘i ft h “4 Hi A wer " “ee ‘. pet het 
he had often heard, filled bim with abhorrence. They gave themselves up for lost. good thinking of what had taken place; let us see wha 


7 ‘ rood it now lies in our power to do!’ 
As we have hinted at, some days before Tom Kin Fortunately, however, for them they were close toa aw hs j j 
had found in the cavern rest tig little objects which ledge of rock, and it was against this they were thrown, As - meent a neeron voiags hen, — 
had evidently come from a wreck. instead off on to the beach, rocks.” oe Crete TARP es TENE 5 rene Maan Pe 
This raised the suspicions in their minds that the} But such was the force and suddenness of the shock ore tt t full of d 
band. which they had joined were not smugglers merely, | that they were for some few minutes in a state of utter W5S #8 SHORE? Tee Se 


: fog, Every part was wet with the sea-spray, and made it 
but wreckers also. insensibility. : 3 we ; 

ome words which had been incautiously dropped by| The sea spray very soon recovered them, though. joer agin gerard dhmresrtiren there neither: 
the crew strengthened them in the idea. Their heads had gone with a dreadful thun p against ace. . : 

When Dick tharcfyre saw from the upper crags a|the rock, so their ideas were at firstsomewhat confused. — woe Paw of be pity rege a Pde Pinas 
bright light streaming forth, he knew in a moment that/ Boom! boom! boom! a tarthor ond @uith Wy y . wh oe wich ter ter q 
it was 2 false beacon, put there to to entice ships to| ‘Those were the sounds that next came to their ears, oh Pw nid 4 ie g day Prt fle Sos tng 
their destruction. and restored them to perfect consciousness. with any other scpident than bruising thelr Soqu agains 


: : he more rugged portions of it. 
He bad heaid enough about the proceedings of the| Taking cach other by the hand they crept forward on |' , UBBCe Pp 
wreckers to know rte such a thing mee a Oot part | their hands and knees to the other side of the rocks, and Ten minutes only served to carry them what, uuder 





of their plan. having reached it, lay flat on their stomachs and peered Sees Sener would be considered an insignifi- 
torm, th d 1, i light | ever. or | 

revenge suettiag ehbad: Sead of ‘iene, come - ‘the . To their joy, however, they reached a place where they 

conclusion that it had been placed tbere in order to guide CHAPTER LXXII. thought they could with safety reach the beach. 

them to a safe anchorage, or else mistake it for some |DICK TURPIN AND TOM KING FIND THAT MOST EFFECTIVE Holding tight with the r hands they gradually lowered 

other beacon which was well known to be in the vicin-| MEASURES HAVE BEEN TaKEN FOR THEIR CAP1URE. their bodies into they abyss, and then letting go, dropped 


upon & flat place a few feet below them 


A loud and fearfully startling cry of mortal agony They repeated this process again, and reached ‘a 


ity. 

By this means, then, the laboring vessel, struggling|grected the ears of our two friends at this moment. mt pore 
mantully against the storm, is ta on by the crew to| Above the din of the contending elements it rose ee dblceut té'tha tnd 4 
her own ruin. clearly, distinctly, and there = ors with . *| choy made it in safety © was easy, AG 

Then, too late, it is found that, so far from reaching a|crashing sound of some strong body being torn assunder.| , : , ‘ 
harbor of refuge, they have got entangled among the} The vessel had gone to pieces on the rocks, ne ar mm bat cowntiy vonnued He beghs and was 
sbarp granite rocks, that guard the shores of England. It was her parting timbers that made the sickening,| | 4 rg cod tn — ee cnedintor en se il Tee 

It seems scarcely credible that human beings ever|crashing sound. soe s haggle ys ener ene r* lient ‘ 4 
could act so base a part; but that it isso unfortunately| The highwaymen drew their breath short and thick. a ’ & _ 





° itself over the scene. 
there exists abundant proof Then they endeavored to pierce the gloom before and nee Sonne ‘ 
The vessel, thus res close to the beach, atrikes. below thew. om pares Be sy their swords, Tarpia and King rushed for- 
Then goes to pieces. aintly—very faintly, they could see the sand. ‘ ; . oh gti 
Her i pid tn are atthe mercy of the wreckers.| But they were astonished to find that, though on the aan wreckers were still engaged in their frightful 
Boom! boom! boom! side upon which they had ascended the pa:t of the rocky “ee (ho be centiatseh) 
4 Horribly distinct, horribly mournful, came to our|wall was not more than ten feet high, the other side) —= re ———$—$_$__ 
friends ears the dull roar of the minute gun. where they so much w. nted to be was as inaceessible} FOR SALE, AT FIFTEEN DOLLARS EACH! 
Alas! for that brave ship, help there was none. to pe as — a a Piet In One Lot, or Singly 
She had dashed between two rocks, about half a mile sheer descent, not much under thirty feet in depth, |, on F Mey so _ 
from the shore, that were shaped like ‘the proturberances | was between them. TEN $20 FIRST P REMIUM MORTGAGE BOnee 
upon a camel’s back and there struck. How they were to get down they knew not. InpustriaL Exuteit.on Qomeany or N.Y. Cive; 


To move her in the least was impossible. Suddenly, however, a bright light illumines the strand, | uthorized by the Legislature of the State of New York. 
Crash! crash! Witha terrible grating sound the|and by its aid they can see things distinotly. Each Bond participates in four drawings each year until it 
sides of the vessel at each rise and fall of the sea chafed| But fearing to be themselves seen, they crouch still | hes drawn « vrewiam, when ic is surrendered, the prewian 


against the rugged sides of the two rocks, whose jagged |clo:er to the rocks. paid and the bond cancelled. ) 
points ground her woodwork to powder. They saw the wreckers gliding about like spectres. th bolder ote 821 BOUT may a » So proven: Ova 
Thr'ce had the hapless crew endeavored to launch aj Compelled as they now were to remain simply spec-| 410+, $200, $5u0, $1,100, $3,00) $5,'0), $11,000 $25,900 or 
boat, put each time failed. tators of what was about to take place, Turpin and King | $100,001, 
Tten they resigned themselves to their fate. looked down with all-absorbing interest. Address the Publisher of “* The Albiou,” 














Weary and wet they thronged upon the forcastle of! High anddry, beyond reach of the waves, was piled a +14 and 16 South William Street, New York Ciiy. 
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Two Lovers. 





79} 
Two lovers by a moss-grown spring; } 
They leaned soft cheeks together therq, 
Mingled the dark and sunny hair, , 
And heard the wooing thrushes sing, ; % 
O budding time! ° 
O love's best prime? 


Two wedded from the portal stept; 
The bells made happy carolings, 
The air was soft as fanning wings, 

White petals on the pathway slept. . 

O pure-eyed bride | 
O tender pride! 


. Two faces o'er a cradle bent; 
Two hands above the head were locke@s 
Those pressed each other while they rocked; 
Those watched a life that love had sent, g4 
O solemn hour! 


Two parents by the evening fire; 
The red lights fell about their knecs | 
On heads that rose by slow degreca 
Like buds upon the lily-spire. 
O patient life! 
O tender strife! 


The two still sat together there, 
The red light shone about their knees, § 
But all the heads by slow degrees 4 
Lad gone and left that lonely pair. | F| 
O voyage fast! ‘ 
O banished past! 


The red lights shone upon the floor, 
And made the space between them wide3 
They drew their chairs up side by side, 
Their pale cheeks joined, and said, “Once more!” 
> O memories! 
2 O past that ial 
George Eliot, 


—_—— 


The Dove-Colored Silk. 


By a kind and thoughtful arrange- 
ment on the part of their employers, 
every domestic in the house of Sir 
John Dayton, baronet and banker, re- 
ceived his or her salary precisely one 
week before Christmas day. 

Very bright and tempting look the 
tiny pile of sovereigns that Lottie 
Warde, Miss Dayton’s own maid, car- 
ried away to her chamber, and sat 
meditating over, with acloud on her 

retty fuce such as it seldom wore. 
Last Christmas the spending of her 
money had cost her no trouble, 
except a quickly stifled regret that 
she could not do more with it for 
those dear ones, whose kisses and joy- 
fulthanks had been such pleasant re- 
quital of her generosity. 

Although she was as dutiful and 
loving a daughter and as kind a sister 
as of yore, there had been an event in 
Lottie’s life since the year begun that 
was closely connected with the impa- 
tient sigh she gave, asshe sat gazing 
ather gold, and abstractedly turning it 
over and over in her palm. She had 
metat the house of an old friend of 
her late father,a young man so well 
connected that many wondered he 
should think of wedding a girl who 
was “in service.” Mr. Charles Mori- 
son, they argued, with his good pros- 

and excellent situation in the 
office of Smithson Brothers, ought to 
look higher for a wife than Lottie 
Warde, whose father had died bank- 
rupt, and whose mother’s sole depend- 
ence was the annuity whichsome of Mr. 
Warde’s compassionate creditors had 
purchased for her. But if Charles 
Morison heard these things hinted, he 
laughed and forgot them. He loved 
Lottie for herself—her sweet temper, 
her good principles, and the'pretty 
face and figure, that were always set 
off by the perfect neatness and pro- 
priety with which she dressed. 

Lottie, however, had taken to heart 
many of the remarks made in her 
presence or told her by ill-natured 
friends, and had rather hastily de- 
cided in her own mind that the rela- 
tives of her affianced husband looked 
down upon her because of her 

This fancy—for it was no 
more— had made her shy of meeting 
them, and unwilling to accept the in- 
vitations so kindly sentto her. But 
Charlie had made a point of her acced- 
ing to his parents’ wish that she 
should join the family party they al- 
ways gathered round them at their 
handsome house at Clapham on the 
eve of the great festival; and as Miss 
Dayton had cheerfully consented to 
spare her, she had not been able to 
excuse herself. 

Naturally timid and shrinking from 
strangers, Lottie looked forward to 
this visit as an ordeal rather than a 
pleasure. She was to be introduced 





tO CUnariie’s married sister from Man- 
chester and to the wealthy uncle 
from whom he had expectations; and 
her anxiety that they should think 
well of her, culminated in the inquiry, 
“What jaa'l I wear?” 

It wie ao use discussing this ques- 
tion wit), her betrothed. She knew 
he woud’ gay that nothing could be in 
better tasta than the well-fitting, dark 
merino that liad been her best dress 
since the commencement of the 
autumn. But Lottie had her share of 
girlish vanity, and as she raised her 
eyes to her looking-glass a vision rose 
before her of a certain dove-colored 
silk in a mercer’s window near St. 
Paul’s that would become her admir- 
ably. It was true that such an ex- 
pensive purchase would absorb every 
farthing in her possession, but she 
chose to ignore this. 

So strong grew the temptation that 
when Lottie went that evening to visit 
her mother she lingered long at the 
mercer’s window, and decided that 
on the very morrow the dove-colored 
silk should be her own. 

The children threw down their books 
apd toys when Lottie entered, for they 
loved her dearly, and Mrs. Warde, 
though she had been wearing a very 
anxious face, as she stitched busily at 
some childish garment, contrived to 
smile at her eldest daughter, who, 
however, was not easily deceived. 

“Something has gone wrong, 
mother; I am sure of it by your looks. 
What is it?” 

“Nothing you can alter, dear; noth 
ing in fact, that I ought to dwellupon. 
I heard, by chance, that the man 
through whose roguery your father 
failed has returned to England, and is 
in prosperous circumstances; and it 
worried me for alittle while to think 
that my excellent, upright hus- 
band went to his grave in sorrow 
and poverty, while this dishonest man 
holds up his head and grows rich ; but 
it was only for a minute, child,” and 
Mrs. Warde smiled now with less 
effort. “I know to whomj3I have com- 
mitted my cause, and I will not mur- 
mur at anything He wills.” 

Lottie kissed the placid speaker af- 
fectionately, but she was not as sym- 
pathetic as usual. Her little sisters 
hung about her, wondering whether 
they should have a Christmas pud- 
ding,and of them blurted out a fact 
hitherto concealed; that mother did 
not goto church on Sundays till even- 
ing service because her shawl was so 
shabby. 

Lottie slid her hand into the pocket 
where lay her little purse, but drew it 
back again, telling herself that she 
could not possibly go to visit Charlie’s 
friends meanly dressed; and when the 
youngest child climbed on her knee 
and frankly asked what she was go- 
ing to bring him for a Christmas 
present, he was set down again and 
so sharply told not to tease that Mrs. 
Warde’s mild eyes were raised in sur- 
priee. 

“I beg pardon, mother,” said her 
daughter, coloring under the reproof 
the look conveyed. “I am afraid I 
am rather stupid this evening. What 
were you saying about Robert?—he is 
elected pupil teacher at his school. 
Of course he is—I knew he would be! 
he has worked so hard for it, dear, 
good boy!” and she ran across the 
room to kiss the studious lad, who 
warmly returned her caresses. 

“Then you're glad of it, Lottie? So 
am I, only I think mother’s bothered 
a bit about the books I shall want.” 

“Will they cost much?” asked his 
sister. 

“Well, dear, it seems much to per- 
sons of our limited income,” Mrs. 
Warde replied. “And he must havea 
Rew suit of clothes. But I hope to 
Manage it without running into debt, 
if youcan help me a little.” 

Lottie did not speak, and her 
mother thoughtfully added,— 

“The girls will have to do without 
the new hats I promised them; and 
baby’s pelisse must last another win- 
ter; and—”’ 

But here her daughter stopped her 
by pettishly saying,— 

“Oh, mother! pray don’t tell us of 
any more wants; they seein endless. 
How miserable itis to beso poor; how 
sick of contrivances and make- 
shifts youmust be. I know I am. 








And somehow the children always 
seem to need most when one has least 
to spare.” 

“IT did not know you were in that 
predicament, dear, or I would not 
have spoken so plainly,’ Mrs, Warde 
replied; “but don’t let it worry you,” 
she added, with the cheerful air that 
covered a@ multitude of anxious 
thoughts; “‘weshall manage very well, 
I dare say.” 

Lottie went away with her money 
still in her pocket, but with a load at 
her heart— half shame, half selfish 
ill-humor— which was not lessened by 
standing at the mercer’s window for 
another half hour before she went 
back to Sir John’s. 

While her gaze was fixed on the 
silk, her rebellious spirit was murmur- 
ing at the difficulties of her position. 
It was so hard that she should always 
be hampered with the home-cares, 
Other young people could spend their 
salaries on themselves, while her 
purse had such constant calls upon it 
that there was nothing left for herself. 
And mother was not thoughtful for 
her; she never seemed to remember 
thata girl of herage would naturally 
wish to be smart, especially when she 
visited persons in better circumstances 
than herself. 

Miss Dayton wanted some trifle 
brought from her own room that even- 
ing,and Lottie had executed her com- 
mission and was retreating, when the 
voice of Sir John, who was reading 
the evening paper, arrested her. 

“Dear me! how sad these cases are, 
one never knows whototrust. Listen 
to this, Letitia: ‘The confidential 
clerk of Smithson Brothers absconded 
last night. His employers had had 
their suspicions aroused by some cir- 
cumstance or other, and hinted an in- 
tention of looking into his accounts. 
As soon as he learned this he made 
business in the country a. pretense for 
his flight, and it is supposed that he is 
on his way to America.”’ 

To Lottie’s strained ears every word 
of this was horribly audible, and the 
next minute she was running down 
stairs, putting on her hat and shawl 
as she went. 

“If I am asked for,” shegasped to 
the wondering housekeeper, “‘suy that 
I am ill—that I have gone to my 
mother’s; but don’t stop me—don’t 
question me, or I shalidie.’’ 

But it was to the home of Austin 
Crawley, a_ fellow-clerk of Charlie's, 
she first took her way. She would 
not give up all hope till she had seen 
him, and heard his lips confirm the 
dreadful tale; and asshe went along 
she tried to comfort herself in repeat- 
ing,— 

“It cannot be! Charlie Morison a 
defaulter,a fugitive from justice—it is 
impossible !’’ 

“Mrs. Crawley herself answered 
Lottie’s knock,and her smiling ,cheer- 
ful face made the girl feel her own 
misery grow sharper. 

“No, Austin has not returned from 
the city yet,” she said. “Would not 
Lottie come in and wait for him? She 
was quite alone. for Mr. Crawley had 
been at Smithson’s all day, taking the 
place (she believed) of Charlie Mori- 
son, whose absence seemed to have 
put the firm very much out of their 
way. There was nothing amiss, was 
there!’’ she added» as she took a 
closer survey of her visitor’s face. 

But her question remained unan- 
swered, for Lottie was already hurry- 
ing away. The last faint hope that 


the report was a dreadful mistake had 
perished before Mrs. Crawley’s placid 
utterances. Austin, the gayand care- 
less, whose spedthrift habits had of- 
ten displeased his parents, had pre- 
served his integrity; while Charles 
Morrison, the son of many prayers, 
the steady intellectual young man, 
who indulged in no low tastes, no 
“loud” attire, had forfeited his high 
character and disgraced his family— 
this was her conclusion. 

Away through the busiest streets of 
London, hurrying on with her face 
muffled in her veil, lestany one should 
perceive the anguish depicted on it, 
she walked, till she found herself be- 
the well-known offices of Messrs. 
Smithson. They had been closed 
hours earlier, but the old man who 
Was porter and care taker was stand- 





ing at the door, talking to some curi- 
ous acquaintances. 


Unperceived by the ‘ garrulous 
speaker, Lottie paused long enough to 
hear lover’s name coupled with 
words indistinctly caught relating to 
the large sums of money that were 
missing. 

“His father was here this morning, 
as soon as the news was made public,” 
the porter went on—‘‘such a respecta- 
ble old gentleman.” 

Here his voice was lowered, and 
Lottie passed by, hearing only some- 
thing about the young man's broken- 
hearted mot her as she went; but it re- 
minded her thatshe was not alone in 
her grief; that the loving parents, 
who had cherished their son in his 
childhood, and seen him gradually 
expand into the bright, intelligent 
man, must be well-nigh crushed be- 
neath the blow that had so suddenly 
fallen upon them. Oh, what was her 
grief to theirs? : 

And now Lottie flew to her o 
haven--the arms of her mother—and 
there wept the first tears her burning 
eyes had shed. 

Shocked, and for sometime incredu- 
lous, Mrs. Warde, with infinite pa- 
tience and tenderness, sustained her 
child during those hours in which her 
anguish was almost more than she 
could bear. : 

Never again would Lottie accuse 
this dear friend and comforter of be- 
ing wanting in sympathy. Who else 
would have borne so kindly with her 
wild burst of impatient sorrow—her 
restless pacings toand fro--her passion- 
ate complainings? Who else would 
so skillfully have taken advantage of 
her better feelings to bring her to her 
knees, and teach her to bow her head 
tothe Divine will? 

“How good you are to me, darling 
mother!” she sobbed, when Mrs. 
Warde had prevailed upon her to lie 
down, and_ was bathing her aching 
head; “and indeed I don’t deserve it. 
I have been so selfish, so ungrateful, 
thatif you knew all my hard and bit- 
ter thoughts you would sure cease to 
love me at all!’”’ 

Mrs. Warde’s only reply was to 
stoop and and kiss her; and that kiss 
uprooted thelast fibre of selfishness in 
her child’s heart. Never again did 
Lottie let vanity stand in the place of 
duty; and in the midst of her trouble 
she could be humbly thankful that 
this dear mother was still all her 
own. 

All that night she wept and be- 
wailed herself, but when morning 
dawned and she saw how weary and 
exhausted Mrs. Warde was looking, 
Lottie put her good intentions into 
practice and restrained her sorrow 
and grief. 

While her mother rested, she moved 
quietly about, dressing the little ones, 
whom her altered looks and swollen 
eyes awed into unwonted soberness; 
nor wasit till every task had been ac- 
complished that could spare Mrs. 
Warde fatigue that she seated herself 
at her mother’s feet and wept herself 
into the sleep of exhaustion. 

But stronger arms were sustaining 
her when, with a start,she awoke. 
It was not the mild face of her mother, 
that bent over her and smiled at her, 
it was Charlie Morison himself, and 
fora moment she believed herself $ 
be in a happy dream. 

“Canit be you?’ she asked wistfully. 
*Speak to me, for I know not what to 
think, nor what to believe.” 

“You may believe that Charlie Mori- 
son @has committed no act that dis- 
graces him,’’ said on rejoicing mother, 


who now “Need we tell 
you any more?” 
Lottie pressed her hands to her 


head, and looked from one to the 
other, till the tender smile on Char- 
lie’s lips confirmed the tidings. 

“Tseem too much bewildered to be 
as gladas I shouldbe,” she exclaimed, 
“AmI really awake? has there been no 
robbery after all? That dreadful 
newspaper? why did I believe the 
ee I heard Sir John read from 
t ” 

“Sit down here, you poor, pale 
child,” said Charlie, ‘and let me help 
you out of your mystification. I 
think it began the night before last, 
when I sought you at Sir John’s to 


say good-by before I went on a hur- 
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ried journey, and to teli you tne two- 
fold object of it. I had heard, dear, 
that the man who was the cause of all 
your father’s misfortunes was at 
Birmingham, and Messrs. Smithson 
freely gave me permission to go there, 
and see whether my remonstrances, 
and,if those failed, my threats to ex- 
pose his nefarious proceedings, would 
induce him to do justice to your 
father’s widow and orphans.” 

“‘And you succeeded?” 

“Beyond my expectations. I have 
just had the pleasure of putting into 
your mother’s hands asum that will 
enable her to educate her children 
with comfort.” 

Lottie was obliged to interrupt him 
that she might throw herarms around 
Mrs. Warde’s neck, and congratulate 
her rapturously. Then Charlie him- 
self had to be thanked in loving, tear- 
ful whispers; andthen so many pleas- 
ant little plans were discussed for the 


widow’s future that some time elapsed 
pee they recurred to the explana- 
tion, 

“When I had completed my own 
business, Messrs. Smithson desired 
me to go to Sheffield and make some 
inquiries there for them. The drift of 
these I scarcely understood when I 
started, but I soon discovered that 
they had reference to certain suspi- 
cions they were entertaining.” 

“But not of you, Charlie?” 

‘No, love; they have never had any 
reason to doubt my integrity, and they 
have just proved their confidence in it, 
by promising me an increase of 
salary. But another of their clerks, 
led into temptation by a love of 
gayety—” 

“I see it all now,” sighed Lottie. 
“Poor Austin!” 

Charlie resumed : 

“My father, for whom, as an old 
friend, Messrs. Smithson sent, to as- 
sistthem in breaking the news to his 
parents,can scarcely bear to speak of 
the scenes he witnessed. Mrs. Craw- 
ley is very ill. The truth was cun- 
cealed from heras long as possible. 
It was not until late last night she 
learnt that it was to hear the tale of 
her son’s guilt that Mr. Crawley was 
summoned to the city; and it appears 
that no one had suspected how, while 
Austin was believed to be quietly 
sleeping, he had packed a portman- 
teau tand stolen out of the house in 
the dead of night, to embark for 
America.”’ 

And so Lottie’s joy in her betrothed’s 
innocence was tempered by the knowl- 
edge that if his parents had been hap- 
pily spared such deep sorrow, others 
were enduring it. 

Shespent her Christmas eve at Clap- 
ham, but notin the dove-colored silk. 
She was clad soberly in the dark 
merino,and heard with drooping head 
and a troubled conscience, Mrs. Mori- 
son tell her how fully she and her 
husband approved their son’s choice, 
and how her conduct asu daughter 
and sister had won their esteem 
long since. 

“Tam not half as good as you think 
me!”’ Lottie tearfully confessed, and 
deepened their interest in her by] her 
honesty. 

After all it was Mrs. Warde who 
wore the dove-colored silk at her 
daughter’s wedding. It was made up 
for her by Lottie herself, whoas her 
needle passed in and out of her work, 
drew from the events connected with 
her purchase the lesson every wise or 
foolish deed conveys to the heart 
that is opened to receive it. 








y SIGNAL SERVICE BUREAU, 


i It appears that the signal service Bureau 
' is embarking quite heavily in the work of 
constructing telegraph lines. During the 
last war 550 miles of line were built from 
Prescott to San Diego, on the Pacific 
Coast, and when complete with its branches 
' this line is to extend into Texas, and will 
embrace 1,200 miles. It is proposed to 
build lines on all the lakes and on the At- 
lantic and Pacific Coast, and between mili- 
tary posts. These lines are to be thrown 
open to general business when complete. 
Unless this project is arrested by Congress, 
it seems probable that we shall soon have 
a complete system of Government  tele- 
graph lines extending in all directions. 
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A CENTENNIAL RAMBLE. 


Murmuring thanks for his release from 
athronged street car, the visitor to the 
Centennial grounds briskly alights on 
the concourse of railway tracks near the 
entrances to the main building and ma- 
chinery hall, and hastens to the entrance 
to 

THE MAIN BUILDING. 

“Got a pass?” is the imperious ques- 
tion spirted through the thick, fierce 
mustache of a lofty-aired dignitary, with 
a glazed cap, gray surtout and breeches, 
and high boots. Having meckly an- 
swered in the negative, the visitor is 
ordered to hait, but finds aa opportunity 
to observe that the great fence, which 
enclosed, for Custom House purposes, 
the southwestern corner of the building, 
had been torn down to make room for 
the Swedes and Norwegians, whose car- 
penters, now at work there, do not de- 
tract from the proverbial hardiness and 
skill of those races, if judgment may be 
formed from their operations upon the 
workman-like constructions with which 
they are inclosing their space for exhi- 
bition. Near by is the Chilian pavilion, 
astructure of the garden summer house 
style, receiving its finishing touches, and, 
though small, exhibiting a degree in the 
carpenters’ art that other parties will 
find difficult to excel. Half way up to 
the centre of the vast expanse of flooring 
stands the emblazoned and elaborate 
structure enclosing the Spanish section. 
If this were not a building within a build- 
ing—and such a building—it would as- 
sume considerable importance, but as it 
is, contrast makes it diminutive. Away 
at the northern end, over one-third of a 
mile in a straight line across the floor 
from the point where the visitor cringes 
under the surveillance of him of the 
spirting speech and potent mustache, are 
the constructions, almost finished, of the 
American Book Trade Association, (which, 
being unable to obtain sufficient space on 
the floor, is fitting up a story overhead, 
supported on two colonades of iron;) the 
New England Carpet Company, and the 
Pacific Mills, of Lawrence, Mass. So 
great is the decrease of the interior, in 
perspective, that the workmen at these 
points look smaller than so many infants, 
and while their quick movements form a 
novel sight, their tools are scarcely dis- 
cernable. One of the first 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE SPECTATOR 


as he turns his admiring gaze from point 
to point, along the nave, across the tran- 
sept and up into the towers of this 
almost indescribable building, is of re- 
gret that fa view so noe is to be broken 
by the great number of structures akin 
to those above referred to, and thus a 
prominent feature «f the Exposition en- 
tirely lost. Gracefully raising his hat in 
homage to the courteous guard, the vis- 
itor turns and runs across Asphaltum 
(known also as Belmont) Avenue, to peep 
into Machinery Hall. This time the eye 
surveys another 


GREAT WOODEN PRAIRIE, 
more than a quarter of a mile in length, 
and broken in scores of spots by very at- 
tractive machinery foundations of brick 
or stone, and by excavations in progress 
for others, with their groups of brawny- 
armed delvers suggesting so many prai- 
rie conies preparing haunts for them- 
selves and their storied guests, the owl 
and the rattlesnake. Great boilers for 
the gigantic Corliss engine and heavy 
machinery made ready for installment 
oceupy a8 considerable portion of the 
floor space, and up near the iron frame- 
work of the roof over the centre of the 
building, the ponderous walking-beams 
of the engine, now almost completely 
put together, are supported on cast iron 
uprights, the whvle so great in its mas- 
siveness as to inspire fear of approach, 
lest it should fall and sink through the 
earth down tothe regions of Pluto, car- 
rying with it the spectator. Off goes 
the persevering man to Memorial Hall, 
where he is informed that none are ad- 
mitted into that building, with passes or 
without passes. as the workmen, now Jay- 





ing the ited floors, must not be interrupt- 
ed, and those decorating 
THE INTERIOR OF THE DOME, 

perched on the summit of a nétwork of 
scaffolding, at a height of one hundred 
and forty feet from the ground, could 
not work from the embarrassment caused 
by people coming in and looking up at 
them. So he gives up here and skips 
down to Centennial Lake, looks on his re- 
flection to see whether impatience is por- 
trayed in his countenance, and, satisfied 
that he has not fallen from grace, strides 
past the Art Gallery annex, which is ad- 
vanced about one-fourth toward comple- 
tion, and is the only one of the principal 
buildings whose condition suggests the 
fear that everything will not be ready by 
the opening day; Horticultural Hall, 
around which the grounds are being rap- 
idly set in order, and will be ready for 
the reception of exotie and other plants 
and trees, when the proper time for 
transplanting arrives; the Women’s Pa- 
vilion, which is to be immediately turned 
over complete to the Centennial Com- 
mission, and the United States Govern- 
ment Building, smiling the security it 
feels, guarded by two fall uniformed 
soldiers from the regular army, and a 
score or more of ponderous cannons, 
varying in weight from two to forty- 
three tons, and mouths wide open in 


ferric mockery at the backwardness of 
operations at Agricultural Hall, across 
the way. However, in case of no mis- 
hap, 


, AGRICULTURAL HALL 
will be ready for oceupancy before St, 
Patrick begins his Centennial bluster. 


‘he visitor is now attracted by a crowd 
at the foot of George’s Hill, and he 
makes the number one greater. Every- 
body is looking upon and trying to form 
some idea of one of the oddest, and, per- 
haps, the only affair of the kind ever seen 
in America. It is 

THE JAPANESE DWELLING, 
now almost completed. No passes are 
required, but everybody not of the Mon- 
golian race must stay outside of a rheu- 
matic complication of twigs, grass ropes» 
and solitary fence rails, which runs 
erazily around the inclosure containing 
this— for want of a better name-—call it 
ahouse. To get an idea of its appear- 
ance,take two cigar boxes and two square 
soup plates, each with dimensions twice 
as great as those of the top of one of 
the boxes; place a box with a plate on 
top of it with the concave side down- 
ward; then put the other box on the 
plate, capping it as before, and you have 
apretty good representation of the main 
part of the structure. In front is a pa- 
vilion-like porch at the entrance and in 
the rear a wing of the same style as that 
of the main part, ranning back from each 
end. Wooden piles form the foundation, 
and the superstructure is composed al- 
most entirely of a species of cedar of a 
corky nature. Instead of chimneys 
there are afew openings in the sides of 
the building to allow the smoke to escape, 
and these are almost choked by storm 
guards of wood, hung from the top of 
the openings, and projecting slightly. 
outward. In one thing these Japs are 
decidedly successful—relief carving on 
wood. The door frame of the main en- 
trance and the pediment of the porch 
are composed of a kind of wood very 
like oak, and on them are carved, in the 
most skilful manner, arabesques, brack- 
ets, and a lot of birds in various condi- 
tions of motion, some of them, with 
heads and legs hanging lifelessly, drop- 
ping to the gronnd as if shot. 

It has been declared untrue that this 
building is put together solely by a dove- 
tailing and wooden-pin process, and that 
no nails are used. So it is untrue. Two 
nails and a twenty-penny spike were 
stealthily stuck in last week by a sly Jap, 
who had learned the process of secret 
nailing. No white man knows, or can 
yet learn, what the interior is to contain. 
That will forma curious chapter of the 
information to be obtained by visitors to 
the Exposition.— Philadelphia Times, 





PORCELAIN EXPORTS. 


















































































































For some years the Press has been calling 
attention to the growth and importance of 
the pottery interests in the United States, 
demonstrating the value of an industry to 
the whole country (and to all classes), all 
the materials for which are found at home. 
Under the caption, “America as an Export- 
er of Crockery,” we pointed out that, hav- 
ing all the elements here, it might soon 
prove that we would cease to import and 
begin to supply other countries with Amer- 
ican China. We were not aware at the 
time that what we ventured as a prognos- 
tication, based upon general principles, was 
already an accomplished fact. It is, there- 
fore, with the greatest pleasure that we an- 
nounce that in one line of porcelain we al- 
ready meet and compete with the English 
in their colonial markets. At the extensive 
Union Porcelain Works at Greenpoint, 
N. Y.,a full variety of porcelain knobs and 
, hardware trimmings are made, as well as 
other chinaware for the table. t 

When these works began, the price of 
certain knobs was $12 per~ 1,000, but the 
competition between the New York and the 
Trenton makers has now forced the price 
down to less than $3 per thousand. Thus 
the protective tariff, which encouraged 
these manufacturers to enter upon the bus- 
iness, has cheapened the products to the 
consumer, while at the some time all col- 
lateral industries are benefited. Real es- 
tate owners, farmers, coal operators and 
railway interests; in fact, the whole State 
participate in the advantages conferred by 
the establishment and maintenance of 
home industries. 

England began by an absolute prohibi- 
tion of the importation of china, and con- 
ferred _honors—well deserved — upon 
Wedgewood, who was the creator, almost, 
of the great business of potting in his own 
country. England’s tariff was not taken 
off till within a comparatively few years; 
not, indeed, till she found she had no need 
of it. Now that she is encircled by a prace 
tically prohibitory tariff, she asserts the 
spacious but delusive policy of free trade, 
and wheedles the strong, and coerces the 
weak nations to adopt a policy which can 
bring grist only to her mill. 

A tariff in this country diffuses its bene- 
ficial influences all over the State; for no 
sooner is a new industry established and 
proved profitable at one point than compet- 
ing establishments start up in other locali- 
ties, and a commercial cut-throat course 
entered upon, so that the nation is doubly 
and trebly benefitted by its establishment. 

If Europe has honored Bottger, Pallisy 
and Wedgewood, and reflected credit upon 
herself by so doing, we should honor and 
protect our potters and their trade.—Phil- 
adelphia Press. 

—_—_—_— 


THE DEATH ROLL. 


Daniel Webster O’Brien, better known 
throughout the country as “Dan Bryant” 
the most popular comedian that ever play- 
ed under a mask of burnt cork, died of 
pneumonia, recently, at his residence at No. 
20 West Sixticth street, N. Y. City. He 
was born in Troy in 1833. In 18465 he 
made his first appearance on the stage as a 
a dancer in Vauxhall Garden, the occasion 
being a benefit to his brother Jerry, and 
from then he followed his profession of 
comedian almost constantly, and with ever 
increasing popularity. Iu 1857 he and his 
brothers, Neil and Jerry, organized the 
troupe known as the ‘“Corkonians,” and 
opened Mechanic’s Hall, No. 472 Broadway. 
In July, 1863, he essayed the Irish charac- 
ter of Handy Andy, inthe Winter Garden 
Theatre, and so successfully that he chang- 
ed his line of acting, and figured as an 
Irishman until 1868, traveling as a star in 
this country and England. In 1868 he re- 
turned to minstrely, and in 1872 hie snug 
little theatre in Twenty-third street was 
opened. He leaves a wife and five chil- 
dren, 


A Lonpon actress has refused to accept 
a packet of diamonds sent her by a noble 


lord of high degree. 
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THE ALBION_ 














Mother. 


When she undid her hair at night, 
About the time of lying down, 

She came and knelt; I was so small 

There in my bed, her curls did fall 
All over me, bright golden brown, ' 


I fel! asleep amid her prayers, 
Her fair young face (far off it seems), 
Her girlish voice, her kisses aweet, 
The patter of her busy feet 
" Passed with me into charming dreama, 


And when 1 woke at merry morn, 
Through her gold hair J saw the sun 

Flame strong, shine glad, and glorify 

The great, good world. Oh, ne'er canT 
Forget the words “My darling onel”* 


Ah! checkered years since then have crept 
Past her and me, and we have known . 
ome sorrow and much tempered joy 
Far into manhood stands her boy, § 
And her gold hair snow white is grown, 


The world has changed by slow degrees; 
And as old days recede, alas! 

o much of trouble have the new. 

Those rare, far joys grow dim seen through 
Bad times as through a darkened glass, 


But just this mornirg when I woke 

How lovingly my lips were kissed! 
Bow chaste and clear the sunlight shone 
On mother’s hair, like gold dust sown 
, Atbwart thin clouds of silver mist! 





Only Just Line, 


“Hallo, Bowen! I ‘thought you had 
ent the city?’ cried Cliff Somers, as he 
met his friend, Seymour Bowen, in 
Market street. 
“Haven't found a boarding place to 
my notion yet,” said Seymour, as he 
shook Cliff's hand. 
“Haven't you? Lucky, now, that I 
ean tell you the very place. Nice folks, 
nice house, nice table! Fine girls 
there, too! Ever heard of the Morti- 
mers ?” 
“Horace Mortimer’s family ?” 
“Exactly. He died about two years 
since, you may remember. Widow pur- 
chased a piate over on the Jersey 
shore,and keeps boarders. Here, I'll 
give you the address. Here ‘tis: ‘Mrs, 
Horace Mortimer, King street, East 
station.’” 
“Thank you, thank yon, Cliff! I"ll go 
over this very day, and see how I like the 
look of the land.” 
“Oh, you'll like it. I stayed there two 
months last summer. Would this, if I 
could get away. But, brother Tom is 
gone, you know, and I have to play 
pater-familias for Laura and the little 
eubs. Say, Bowen, don’t you lose your 
heart to Miss Augusta Mortimer.” 
“No danger!” laughed Bowen. 
“| don't know about that! She's a 
beanty, and no mistake! Nobody can re- 
sist her.” 
“Then how is it you came off scot- 
free ?” z 
“Oh, she wouldn't have looked at me! 
Tm not rich, as youare. “I'wouldn’t have 
done any good. But there; I must be 
off. See you when yoncome back from 
Jersey.” 
Cliff sprung upon an up-town care 
and Seymour walked away to his office. 
Negotiations in Jersey were successful 
Behold, then, Mr. Seymour Bowen cozily 
‘established in Mrs. Mortimer’s best cham- 
ber, and arranging his household gods to 
suit himself. 

“We wish you to make yourself quite 
at home here,” said Mrs. Mortimer. “My 
daughter is at present absent in the city, 
but she will return in a day or so, and be 
happy in assisting to entertain you. We 
always endeavor to make things pleasant 
¢° Our summer visitors.” For Mrs. Mos 
timer: never used the obnoxious word 
“boarders,” but always spoke of her visi- 
tors.” 

Mr. Bowen, having an engagement 
with a friend in the city, returned before 
dinner this first day, and came down to 
his boarding-place again by the four 
o'clock train. 

Th- evening was lovely, and Mrs. 
Mortimer’s grounds looked inviting. Mr. 
Bowen bethought himself to take a stroll 
before supper, so down he went into the 
garden. 

A little 





summer-house at the foot of 





tne enclosure attracted him, and he was 
close beside it before he saw that it was 
already occupied. 

Aglance showed him a fair, girl with 
brown hair and eyes whose color he 
could not yet see, dressed in a simple 
blue lawn, with collar and cuffs of blue- 
and-white striped linen, her only orna- 
ment a tiny coral brooch—for even the 
white fingers which held the pencil she 
was using were without rings. 

“Ah! the daughter has returned,’ 
thought Seymour. “But this is no dash- 
ing belle; she is more like a home 
fairy.” 

Hearing his footstep, the young girl 
looked up, blushed quickly, and instantly 
arose. 

“Pardon me; I did not mean to inter- 
rupt you,” said Seymour, stepping for- 
ward, with acourteous bow. “Ihe little 
arbor looked so pleasant, I could not re- 
sist its attractions. I did not know it was 
occupied.” 

“Oh, youare quite welcome!” said the 
young lady, gathering up her paper ang 
pencil, “I was just going to the hous 
anyway.” 

“I presume I have the pleasure of ad- 
dressing Miss Mortimer,” said Bowen, 
touching his hat again. 

She looked up with a glance half-sad, 
half-mischievous, which Seymour could 
not comprehend, as she answered: 

“Not Miss Mortimer—I am only just 


Lizzie. | My sister has not returned from 
town. Bnt you, I am sure, are Mr. 
Bowen.” 


Seymour bowed again, and ex- 
pressing himself pleased to make Miss 
Lizzie’s acquaintance, begged permission 
to occupy her retreat a little while. 


Oh, yes!” she said, with a bright 
smile, lifting the eyes which Seymour 
now saw were a beautiful brown. “Come 
here whenever you please! And if you 
ever want to be very lonely and get away 
from everybody— see here!” she drew 
aside a thick sereenof momordica vines, 
and showed an inner seat, quite hidden 
from outside view. 

“Glorious! Ishall enjoy this vastly ’! 
eried Bowen. 

“‘Thope you will. Noone ever comes 
here but me, and I give you free per- 
mission to take possession,” said the 
girl. 

“Thanks! If you assure meI am not 
displacing you! 

“I can assure you that. Besides, I shall 
generally be busy when you are about 
the house. I must go now to help mam- 
ma with the supper.” 

With a little nod of farewell, which 
Seymour returned with a polite bow, she 
went toward the house. He took her 
seat” and began to wonder why he had 
not heard that Mrs. Mortimer had two 
daughters. 

“Though I'd never mistake this one for 
the dashing beauty. Sheis hardly pret- 
ty, but, somehow, she has the most at- 
tractive face I ever saw anywhere.” 

So ran his thonghts until the tea-bell 
summoned him to the dining-room. 
Here he met Miss Lizzie again. 

“My youngest daughter, Mr. Bowen,” 
sd4id Mrs. Mortimer, indicating Lizzie with 
an indifferent nod. 

Before Seymour could speak the 
young girl, said hastily, “I met Mr. 
Bowen in the garden, mamma.” 

And Seymour fancied that there was 
something of entreaty ‘n her glance to- 
ward himself. It certainly made him 
forbear to make the remark he was be- 
ginning, about having surprised her in 
her favorite retreat. 

Before many days it became Seymour's 
retreat, too. But he did not meet Lizzie 
there again, or anywhere else, for that 
matter, except at the table, where noth- 
ing more than a brief word was ever ex- 
changed. 

On Thursday Miss Augusta returned 
from the city. And as s'e swept into 
the room to be introduced, ina costume 
which was faultless, Mr. Bowen acknowl- 
edged that she was a royal beauty, as far 
as the outside went, anyway. 


Buthe met so any of that sort in his 








circle that it was almost refreshing to 
turn to the simple freshness of Lizzie, 
who could not make the smallest preten- 
tensions to “style,” or to the elegant 
self-possession which would have aided 
Miss Augusta to meet the President him- 
self, with entire coolness, while Lizzie 
would have blushed, fiuttered, and 
probably been unable to speak at all. 

After trying to pursue the belle’s ac- 
qaintance fora fewdays, Mr. Bowen decid- 
ed that she was hardly so well informed 
upon general subjects as even his brief ac- 
quaintance had shown Lizzie to be. But he 
readily saw that Miss Mortimer’s time 
was fully oceupied with fashionable so- 
ciety and its amusements, while Lizzie 
who seldom went anywhere except to 
church, had timefor reading and study. 

One evening, about a month after he 
went to Mrs. Mortimer’s,Mr.Bowen sought 
his retreat in Lizzie’s arbor. Some whim 
prompted him to seek the inner seat, and 
when, shortly after, Lizzie herself came 
into the arbor, singing alow song as she 
sat_ at her work, he concluded not to dis- 
turb her. 

It was rather pleasant to have her sit- 
ting so near, singing so softly, and Mr. 
Bowen was rather enjoying it, when 
the sweet voice of Miss Augusta was 
heard, not quite so dulcet as usual, asshe 
said; 

“Oh, you are here, Miss Liz! Has any- 
body been with you ?” 

“Nobody but my thoughts,” answered 
Lizzie. 

“Mamma thought she saw Mr. Bowen 
come down this walk,” said Miss Augusta. 

“It must have been with the spiritual 
eyes, then. I haven’t seenhim with my 
bodily ones,” Laughed Lizzie. 

“Oh, well, it’s no matter since he isn’t 
here. But I warn you Missy, I won't 
allow you to get up a flirtation with Mr. 
Bowen.” 

“{ shouldn't know how. You never 
gave me lessons,” returned Lizzie with 
some spirit. 

“It will be time enough for you after 
Tam _ settled’ continued Augusta, not 
condescending to notice Lizzie’s remark- 
“AndI mean to get settled this time, for 
Mr. Bowen is immensely rich, and I may 
not have many more chances. Iam de- 
termined not to let such a fortune slip.” 

“I would never marry him for that if I 
did not love him,” said Lizzie, with more 
fire than usual in her. 

“Well, would! and perhaps I shall! 
only mind you keep well out of my way,” 
returned Miss Angusta, loftily, and with 


that she walked away, leaving Lizzie 
quite silent, and Mr. Bowen. utterly 
amazed at what he could not help hear- 
ing. If it had not been for sparing Liz- 
zie’s feelings, he would have stepped out 
and confronted Miss Augusta—-he felt 


just like doing so. But he was begin- 
ning to learn some things, and he re- 
solved to keep quiet a little longer and 
see how the enigma would work itself 
out. 

Lizzie sat quiet for a while. Mr. 
Bowen hoped she would not discover 
him, and_ resolved, if she did so, to be 
fest asleep! But before long he heard 
her putting up her work to go. As she 
rose from her seat she drew along, deep 
sigh,and he heard her say to herself: 

“I'm willing Gus should have all the 
money, byt oh! if 1 only had some one 
to care for, or somebody to care a very 
little for me !” 

“Poor, lonely child! I wouldn’t be snr- 
prised if somebody did care for you!” 
thought Seymour, as her footstep died 
away upon the garden walk. 

After that his eyes were even quicker 
than common to see the true state of 
affairs, but he did not pay Lizzie one sin- 
gle attention which could rouse Miss 
Augusta’s ire. And though he was po- 
litely attentive to herself, he was careful 
not to let fall word or look that she could 
construe into meaning more than polite- 
ness, 

At last, however, his stay at Mrs. 
Mortimer’s came toan end. The morn- 
ing upon which he went back to the city 
for good. he asked Mrs. Mortimer for a 





private interview of a few moments, 
which, of course, was readily given. 

“I have found your little circle so de- 
lightful,” said he, after all other ar- 
rangements had been settled, “that I 
wish to. carry a part of it away with me. 
May I be so boldas to ask for what I 
want?” 

“Tam sureI could not refuse you any- 
thing,” said the lady, bridling and blush- 
ing, but with a gracious smile. 

“Then, will you give me your daugh- 
ter?” asked Seymour. 

“Oh, I declare, you overcome me,” 
cried the fond mother. “But,I am sure, 
if dear Augusta consents—” 

“But, pardon me, I do not mean Miss 
Mortimer !” said Seymour. 

“Not mean Miss Mortimer!” echoed 
the lady. 

“No—only just Lizzie!” said he, with 
a bright smile, 

“Lizzie 1’ The lady gasped the word 
and fell back into her chair. But Mr. 
Seymour came to the rescue so gallantly 
that she was persuaded to listen, and, 
considering it would still be “all in the 
family,” to give Mr. Bowen what he 
wanted, at last. 

And, having gained her consent, he 
begged that he might see Miss Lizzie in 
the arbor, and as a little matter: of form, 
ask hers! So it was in her own favorite 
nook that Lizzie first learned that “some- 
body” didcare for her, and though at’ 
first she could hardly believe it, she 
was convinced when Seymour took her 
in his strong arms and told her that 
he first beganto love her in that very 
spot. 

Miss Augusta almost fainted when she 
first heardthe news. Butif she couldn’t 
have the grandcity home herself, there 
were plenty of chances to be met if it was 
one’s sister's. AndI tell you “my sister, 
Mrs. Seymour Bowen,” is quite a different 
person from “only just Lizzie.” 


THE ROMANCE OF LAMARTINE’S 
MARRIAGE, 

The story of the marriage of the great 
French poet and statesman is one of ro- 
mantic interest. The lady was of an 
English family named Birch, and very 
wealthy. She first fellin love with the 
poet from reading his “Meditations 
Poetiques.” She was slightly past the 
bloom of youth, but still young and fair. 
She read and re-read the “Meditations” 
and nursed the tender sentiment in se- 
eret. At length she saw Lamartine in 
Geneva, and her love became a part of 
her very life. Not long after this she was 
made acquainted with the fact that the 
poet was suffering, even to anhappiness, 
from the embarrassed state of his pe- 
euniary affairs. Miss Birch was not long 
in deeiding upon her course. She would 
not aliow the happiness of a lifetime to 
slip from her if she could prevent it. She 
wrote to the poeta frank and womanly 
letter, acknowledging her deep interest 
and profound respect, and offering him 
thebulk of her fortune, if he Were will- 
ing to accept it. Of course Lamartine 
could not but suspect the trath. Deeply 
touched by her generosity, he called 
upon her,and found herto be not only 
fair to look upon, but a woman of a bril- 
liant literary and artistic education. He 
made an offer of his hand and heart, and 
was promptly and gladly accepted, and in 
after years Alphonse De Lamartine owed 
not more to his wife’s wealth than to 
her sustaining love and inspiring en- 


husiasm. 





‘LHE girls at Vassar are to sweep the 
field at base ball, next summer. 
Their uniforms are said to be very 
pretty. -The dress is short; that is, iz 
clears the ground neatly, and gener- 
ally is of gray, orsome other neutral , 
color. The jackets are blue, purple, — 
or red, and the caps jaunty little 
affairs, with t’e initials of theciubin | 
front. 





driven by wind, water, treadle, or 


Thereare 81,320. flour millsin Russia, | 
steam, f r 
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WANTED TO BE AN EDITOR. 

“Have you any experience in the 
business?” we asked of a verdant 
looking youth, who applied for an edi- 
torial position the other day. 

“Haven’t I, though!” he replied, as 
he put one foot under his chair to hide 
the unskillful patching of a back- 
woods cobbler. ‘I should say I’d had 
some experience. Haven’t I corres- 
ponded with the Pumpkinville 
Screamer for six weeks! Hain’t that 
experience enough ?” 

“That will do very well,” we re- 
plied, “but when wetake young men 
on our editorial staff we generally put 


them throughan examination. How 
much [are twelve times one?” 
“Twelve—— Why, any little boy 


ought to answer——” 

“Hold on, please— don’t be too fast. 
Who discovered America?’’ 

“Klumbus. Pshaw,them questions 
is just as easy as——”’ 

“Who was the first man?” 


Why, mister, I know 


“What was his other name?” : 

“His other name! Why, he didn’t 
have none.” 

“Yes hedid. You see, that’s where 
we’ve got you. His other name was 
Ebenezer Adam, Esq., late of Para- 
dise. Nobody knows this but editors, 
and see to it that you don’t tell any- 
body.” 

He said he wouldn’t. 

“How many bones are there in the 
human body?” 

“Well, I forget now, butI did know 
once,” 

“What! don’t you knowthat? Why, 
there is §7,482,654,921,444 bonesin an 
ordinary man. A man that snores 
has one more bone than other peo- 
ple.” 

“‘What bone is that?” 

“The trombone. It’ssituated some- 
where in the nose. You won’t forget 
that, will you?” 

He said he wouldn’t. 

“How long would it take a mud-tur- 
tle tocross the Desert of Suhara with 
asmallorphan boy to touch him up 
with a red hot poker?” 

“Well, look here, mister, if I had a 
slate and pencil I could figure that 
out, but dog my skinif I’m much on 
mental ’rithmetic.”’ 

“Slate and pencil? Did you evel 
see a slate and pencil about a sanc- 
tum? Nonsense! Well let that ques- 
tionslip. Haveyou a good constitu- 
tion?” 

“Putty tolerable.” 

“How long do you suppose you 
could live on raw corn and faith, and 
do the work of a domesticated ele- 
phant?”’ 

“Lord! I don’t believe I could live a 

”? 

“Well, that’s about as long as you’d 
want to live if you get an editorial 
position on this paper. You appear 
to be pretty well posted; we shalj 
ask you one more question, and if 
you prove equal toit youcantake off 
your coat and sail in.” 

“Let’s have ‘er, squire. I didn’t 
correspond for the Pumpkinville 
Sereamer six weeks for nothin’. Let 
’ercome. I’mon deck Jam.” 

“Well, if two diametrical circles 
with octagonal peripheries should 
collide with a centrifugal idiosyncrasy, 
or, to put it plainer, we will say a disen- 
franchised nonentity, what effect 
would the catastrophe exert on a crys- 
talized codfish suspended by the tail 
from the homogeneous rafter of the 
empyrean?” 

As the full force of this ponderous 
problem broke upon his bewildered 
brain, he slowly dragged his inartisti- 
eally-cobbled shoe from under his 
ehair and started from the room. 

We heard him descend the stair, go 
out, and close the door. We then 
placidly resumed our duties, regret- 
ting that so promising a youth should 
have been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. 





The amount of the forgeries perpe- 
trated by Mrs. Tupper the Iowa bee cul- 
turist, so far as yet discovered, is nearly 
$10,000, and other irregularities are still 
coming to light. She has been arrested, 
and lies in jail quite ill with heart dis- 
ease. 
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CENTENNIAL DaAia, 

100 years ago—American Independ- 
ence. 

200 years ago— King Philip (the In- 
dian) defeated and slain; habeas corpus 
in England. 

300 years ago—Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew; Spanish Armada preparing. 

400 years ago— Printing invented ; Isa- 
bella the coming queen. 

500 years ago— The days of Tamer- 
lane, the Turk, and Chaucer, the English 
poet. 

600 years ago—Baliel and Bruce, Rich- 
ard Bacon, St. Thomas Aquinas; louse 
of Hapsburg founded. 

700 years ago— Richard Coeur de Leon 
and Saladin, Sultan of Egypt, measuring 
swords in Palestine. 

800 years ago— William the Conqueror 
of England. 

900 years ago—Hugh Capet, the 
Frenchman. 

1,000 years ago—Alfred the great. 

1,100 years ago-—Charlemagne and Ha- 
roun Al Raschid. 

1,200 years ago— Mohammedanism es- 
tablished, and making lively work in 
Constantinople and other places. 

1,300 years ago—Old Chosroes, the 
Persian, lives by murder, and the Pope is 
made a secular judge among kings. 

1,400 years ago—The Saxons make 
lively work in Brittany; Clovis estab- 
lishes the French monarchy, and the 
Visigoths conquer Spain. 

1,500 years ago—The Roman Empire, 
having legislated many years in favor of 
capital and against labor, divides and be- 
gins to fall to pieces. 

1,600 years ago—The world had noth- 
ing better to do than to broach and de- 
nounce heresies and get up religious 
persecations. 

1,700 years ago—Marcus Aurelius, Taci- 
tus and Plutarch made a smart trio of 
philosophers. 

1,800 years ago—Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed, and Herculaneum and Pompeii 
were buried in the ashes of Vesuvius. 

1,876 years ago—All the world was at 
peace, and Christ was born, 

6,000 years ago—Adam, only a common 
clod, rose to the dignity of a large real 
estate owner, but by poor management 
was driven into involuntary bankruptcy. 





SOME SCENTENNIAL CURIOSITIES, 


Mrs. M. B. Hayes, of Rock Island, says 
the Daily Union, has a collection of euri- 
osities which she proposes to have ex- 
hibited in the Illinois department of the 
Centennial. There are three water color 
drawings, in curious wooden frames, 
which she has had forty-five years, and 
which are over a thousand years old. 
They were procured, with three others, 
by her husband in Italy. All represented 
Seripture subjects, and Mrs. Hayes re- 
grets that half the set disappeared years 
ago, while her house was in charge of 
careless strangers. There is also a Latin 
Bible, three hundred years old, a lachro- 
meter, taken from a Grecian tomb, and 
said to be two thousand years old; a piece 
of rock from the Tarpeian hill, whence 
Roman malefactors were flung; a piece 
of Mosaic floor set in lava, from the ruins 
of Pompeii; some small Egyptiar idols, 
and a lot of ancient coins. 





‘Tas amount of water supplied to the 
city of London during 1874 was something 
like forty-five thousand millions of gallons. 
120,000,000 of gallons per day were sup- 
plied to 500,000 houses, containing 3,500,000 
inhabitants, which makes about thirty-five 
gallons per dayfor each. About 60,000,000 
gallons were derived daily from the 
Thames, about 39,000,000 from the Lea, 
and the rest from deep wells in the chalk. 





There are 14,000 tame ostriches at Cape 
Town, and during 1875 there was sold a 
Port Elizabeth alone £120,000 worth of 
ostrich feathers. - But it is not necessary 
to destroy an aviary in order to deck one 
woman. Ostriches drop their feathers 
voluntarily, and one bird will supply a 
considerable quantity. 





A GIGANTIC SHAM, 


Puncture the Chinese empire by 
any foreign power, and it would be 
found to be a gigantic sham. The pop- 
ulation of the cities, as enumerated 
by Marco Polo, has given an exagger- 
ated opinion of the population. Pek- 
ing, stated at eleven millions, does 
not contain more than seven or eight 
hundred thousand,und Nanking,stated 
atthe same fabulous population, does 
not contain at present a population 
of more than two hundred thousand; 
while asto the population of the entire 
empire, no actual census has been 
taken for more than eleven centuries, 
and no reliable basis exists for mak- 
an estimate of the population. The 
opinion of the wealth of China is 
equally exaggerated, for in what does 
this wealth consist? In the agricul- 
tural regions, the improvements are 
of an economical character; there are 
no fences, and the farm-houses are a 
mere trumpery collection of mud and 
straw. There are no great manufac- 
tories requiring the investment of 
capital; the mines are not worked to 
any considerable extent; there are 
no railways, but few steamship com- 
panies, and no foreign shipping inter- 
est. The houses in the cities are very 


fragile constructions; the boats 
upon the rivers and canals are 
of inexpensive material and rude 


finish; the cartsand wagons for trans- 
portation are of the rudest workman- 
ship, and there is not aroad in China 
ten miles long over which a spring 
vehicle can pass in safety. In what, 
then, does this imagined wealth re- 
ally consist? The masses of the peo- 
ple are miserably poor, and the strug- 
gle to maintain life is so great that it 
ceases to beaboon. As the Chinese 
people prepare their defences with a 
painted curtain screening dummy 
soldiers and wooden guns, which pbe- 
come ludicrous when exposed, so, we 
imagine, if the curtain were raised 
from the interior of China, and the 
poverty of its resources exhibited, the 
fabulous Cathay would be found to be 
a sham. 





ASIMPLE method of guarding against 
losses by the robbery of coupon bonds 
is tocut the entire sheet of coupons 
off and place it in one depository, 
while the body of the bond is kept in 
another. The bond without the cou- 
pons being unsaluble, and the cou- 
pons being collectable only one by 
one as they mature, the thief who 
fails to secure both, gains compara- 
tively little by his crime, while the 
true owner, by proving title to the 
part which remains in his possession, 
has good ground for demanding from 
the company issuing the security a 
duplicate of the other. The plan is 
followed by numbers of capitalists al- 
ready, and, if we have many more 
such robberies as that of the North- 
ampton Bank, it will probably be still 
more generally adopted. 





the foot-and-mouth disease, which 
is now so prevalent among cattle in 
England, is conveyed from one dis- 
trict to another, notwithstanding al] 
the precaution taken against its 
spread, by birds. A wood pigeon, late- 
ly shot near Elgin has been declared 
by veterinary surgeons and compe- 
tent medical authorities to have been 
evidently affected by foot-and-mouth 
disease at the time of its death. 





Ix West Roxbury, Mass., a few days 
ago, George Lord gota piece of meat in 
his throat, and was ina fair way to 
choke to death, whena doctor pulled it 
out with his finger: Then a current of 
air began to circulate between the skin 
and flesh, puffing the man up even to his 
fingers and toes, and causing him intense 
pain. He soon died, after which his hody 
resumed its normal size. 

The Azore Islands, between the montns 
of October and December last, exported 
127,792 cases of oranges and 6,142 pineap- 
ples, employing fourteen steamships and 
forty-two sailing vessels, 

Sebastopol was declared a commercial 
port just one year ago. Now it is the 
second corn granary in Southern Russia, 
andnew buildings and boulevards have 
sprung up as if by magic, 





NO DIFFERENCE. 
Theday had been set and the young 
man was happy. When his father 
failed in business he collected together 
allthe pink love letters, the lock of 
hair, the faded violet, &c., and started 
for her father’s mansion. He was 
high minded and honorable, and he 
feltin duty bound to release her from 
the engagement. Yet he grew faint ag 
he was ushered intothe parlor, Such 
loveas his wouldn’t stay crushed. 
“Gworge! dear Gworge!” she ex- 
claimed, as she entered the parlor 
and seized his hand. 
“Arabella, [am here todo my duty,” 
he said as he rose up. 
“W-what’s the: matter!’ she asked. 
“H-haven’t. you heard of-of my 
father’s failure?’”’ he inquired, his 
heart beating painfully. 
“Why, yes,dwear Gworge, and what 
of it?’’ 
“Aren’t you -- won’t 
is——!” 
“I’m glad of it—that’s all!’ she 
cried. 

“You are?” 

“Ofcourse Lam! I was talking with 
father, and he said if your father had 
failed for $60,000 he’d made at least 
$50,000 out of it, and of course you'll 
get twice as much as you counted 
on!” 

Some girls would have set the dog 
on him,not having a business father 
to make due explanations. 
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SIZE IN THE &YE, 


Size with the eye, as with the brain, 
is generally coneeded to be a measure 
of capacity. A large eye has a wider 
range of vision, as it unquestionably 
has of expression, than a small one. 
A large eye will take in more at a 
glance, though, perhaps, with less at- 
tention to details, than a small one. 
Generally speaking, large eyes see 
things in general, and small eyes 
things Sin particular, The one sees 
many things as a whole, considering 
them in a philosophical or speculative 
way, often seeing through and beyond 
them; the other sees fewer things, 
but usually looks keenly into them, 
andgis appreciative of detail. Some 
eyes, however, look at everything and 
yet see nothing. Fullness of the eye, 
causing a bulging of the lower eyelid, 
is a well-known sign of language. 
Persons with this sign large, have not 
only a speaking eye, but also a speak- 
ing tongue, whereof their fellows do 
not long remain in ignorance. 
A general projection or fullness of 
the eyeabove and below, which brings 
the eyeball forward on a line with the 
face and eyebrow, denotes the quality 
of physical perception, or the capacity 
to see quickly whatever appears upon 
the surface of things. A person with 
such an eye on entering a room for 
the first time, would note rapidly the 
shape, size, arrangement, and general 
appearance of the different articles of 
furniture in it, the color of the walls, 
curtains, ete.; take in with equal 
facility the features, the color of eyes 
and hair, size and appearance of any 
yerson who might be present. In 
Lacing at a picture such a person 
would at once incline to examine the 
details of color, number, grouping, 
attitude, and costume of the figures 
composing it. 
GENERAL SHERIDAN is growing rather 
stout, and looks more like the presi- 
dent of a country savings bank than 
the beau sabreur who rode so gallantly 
down the valley of Virginia. When 
his exploits as a dashing dragoon first 
began to attract attention here, Secre- 
tary Welles asked President Lincoln‘ 
who had seen him, what manner of 
man Sheridan was. “ Well,’ replied 
Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘he is a brown, chunky 
little chap, with a long body, shert 
legs, not enough neck to hang him, 
and such long arms that if his aakles 
itech he can seratch them without 
stooping,” It would be hard work 
four him now to buekle on his spurs, 
even if he stooped. Perley. 





The production of the trade dollar has 
been so great in California that nobody 
will receive it except, at a discount of five 





to ten cents, 
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Summary of European News for the Week. 





S‘orms of the most terrific nature raged around the Britis! 
orasts on Sunday last, and numerous disasters at sen and great 
damage on land, have been the result. Telegraphic communi 
cation throughout the whole islands, was deranged to a most 
unprecedented extent, and the storm passed over the northe pv 
parts of France, doing great damage. In Puris, roofs, chim- 
nies and trees were blown down or carried away, and nn 


wakes an earnest appeal for his relief. Mr. Buchanan says:! be already rovgbly guessed at. ‘There will be from 3'0 to 50 


“[ suggest the formation of a committee to collect subscriy tions | Republicans of all ~badcs in the Ch-mber, and from 50 to 80 


for the purchase of Whitman's complete works (which tbe latter | anti-Republicans, incladivg Bonapartists, Orleanists, and 


is DOW preparing), to begin with, say five hundred covies, and | Legitimists,” 
(f the number could be- extended to a thousand or more, 80 . ¥ 
much the better for the poet; so much bonor for England; s0| A Curtovs Discussion has arisen, both in England 
wach racre shawe to tke literary coteries which emasculate| and in France, on the date of Easter this year. The almanacs 
America.” 


F _ _|of both nations give the 16th of April as Easter Day. Now the 
Charles Brent, slias Clarence Rivers, charged with f rgiM@| 1.19 published in all works of cosmography and elementary as- 
$'5,0°0 worth of bills on the Falls City Tobaceo Bank at | ouls| io omy is this—tht Easter shall be celebrated ou the first San- 
ville, Ky., appeared in the Bow Street Police Court on March day after the full moon occurring on the day of the vernal equi- 
10th. Detective Shore of Scotland Yard, deposed that the nox, or a few days later. If we apply this rule to the present 
frisouer bad practically admitted his guilt. Brent was re-| 1) we find the equinox on the 20th ot March, and the new 
manded. The solicitor of the toudon Bankers’ Association | woon on the 25th following; the full moon, theretore, falls on 
appeared in bebalf of the Falls City Tobacco Bank, to prosecute | the tth of April, —_ isa oe a ae 
: . to be Easter Sunday, not the , as the almanacs 
ee ee 1 a Wiis toongiht Beant fore, Spy sapien Where does this error of a week come from? In a paper pub. 
deposed that fifty six pounds and a draft for twenly-mlue})i 104 several years ago by Professor de Morgan in the “Com- 
thousand franc; were found upon him. panion to the Almanack,” we find a clue to it. He says: “Exster 
(Norr.—Mr. Powers, pre ident of the bank, leit New York on} Day is the Sunday following = i ro Ay ag we py ange 
i G ic” wi sitio .|whicb happens upon or next after the 2ist o arch; 
t ellthiathe ‘Germanic” with the requisition for the extradi pay = ah pepo to Esster Day is not that Sanday, but 
tion of Brent.) _\|the next. ‘I'he deseription copied into the Prayer Books from 
The ‘Times’ bas a leading article on the exposure of officia!| the Act of farliament for the change of style is incorrect in two 
corruption in Ameries, After a review of the facts as far as | points—it substitutes the day of - wasn for the “ a 
known here, it concludes: “On the whcle we cannot but feel the ante woe a oe the “Thee” ie ria the 
that even though thei vestigations or prosecutions now pend- — y Lor “7° ee pis S fr tedaling te 
ing should prove fotle the impression on the pubhe mind - ote ee Ginedenttin M meg the followinn sords 
must be that a nice sense of bonor and propriety does pot pre could teadied to the rale quoted vy ¥r Jackeon from the 
vail in the official world of t' e United States, / Soak af Gomaed Peaper: ‘Nate.—That tbe fall moon of thie 
Mr. Wickbam Hoffman, the secretary t) the American Lega- 














rule is not the full moon of the heavens, but the /4th day of the 
tion, writes a communication to tae London ‘Limes’ of| moon of the Ecclesiastical Calendar.’ ” The above words, Me 
March 10:b, in which Le says: “Please have the kindvess to|adopted, would guard against all fartber micah. Tn - = 
state that there is not one word cf trnth in the ramor that Gen- | jnestion is not an astronomical one, but are y ue & o real 
eral Schenck was recalled at the request of the British Govern- | clesiastical computation, which is not conduct va e = 
ment,’ In the House of Commons, on the same evening, Mr. poate a = Stocks ee Mihm y Aye ae ae 
Z t 1 own ? 
Burke, Under Secretary for the Foreign Department, also etated rt ocametilion way fouaded on the Epact, which is the age of 
that there was not the slightest fuundation for the report that) the mcon on the Ist of January. It is this ecclesiastical moon 
the British Government had dema ded the recall of Mr.| that does not always coincide with the true one. This year the 
Schenck “pact was LV. that is, the ecclesiastical moon was a day younger 
Th A Estimates for 1876-17 b b issued. They | ‘hen the real one, a d it therefore fell on the 9th of April and 
e Army Estimates for 1876-17 bave been issued. They) + on the sth. Hence, Evster Sunday is the 16th and not 9th 
show a net increase of 46 3,90. ‘The total amouct of the esti- 


April. 
mate is £15,281,6)0, from which is to be de lucted £1,292,10, 


estimated Exchequer extra receipts, making the net charge for} Concentrated Berr.—At a recent meeting of the 
army services 1876-77, £1 ,98’,5 0, ‘Tbe total number of men | Soziety of Arts, Dr. Bartlett dc seribed, in a lengthy parer, the 
npon the home and colonial establi-hment, exclusive of India, | process of concentrating beer. The inven‘or of the process is 
‘o 1876 77, is 132 884, against 1:9,2+1 im 1875-76. Leing a net| Mr. Lockwood, one of the founders of the condensed milk in- 
in»rease of 3,603. The expenditure is accounted for under tbe | dustry, and the plan adopted is very similar to the process em— 
‘o'lowing general heads: |. Regular forces, £5,96",70" ; 2 | pioyed in the preparation of that article, viz.: By boiling down 
Auxiliary and Reserve forces, £1,» 7,'.; 4, Commissariat and | ihe beer at a temperature of about 112 degrees in vacuo anti it 
Ordnavee store establishments, &c., £5,597 000; 4. Weiks and | ig reduced to a thick sewi-fluid state, with but a ewall propor- 
buildings, £315,100; 6, Various services, £3954; waking al tion of the orignal water remaining. ‘The alcohol is previously 
total for effective services of £13,0: 6,3:0. The vote ‘or the non | extracted by a gentle distillation, and readded when the process 
effective services is £’,24%,3 0, making a grand total of £15,28!,- | of condensation ia complete, the mixture being then scaled up 
600. Tue largest item of tncrease is £243,000 under the bead in cans. 
of ‘anpply, manufacture, and repair of warlike aud otber| 4 barrel of beer containing thirty-six gallons may in this mat- 
stores.” The other items of increase are -pay of the genetal|ter, it was stated, be concentrated in a bulk of little over two 
sta'T, regimental pay and allowances, and other charges, £179,-| salions, and all that is wanted to restore the beverage to its 
200; admivis'ration of military law £1,2 0; medical establish—} original condition is the addition of water to the extent desired. 
cen 8 aul services, £13,700; voluuteer corps pay and allowances, | Bat when so remixed the beer 1s necessarily without briskness, 
£ 0.8 0 (this inclades am increase in the capitation grants of | tye whole of the carbouic acid having been driven off, aud to 
. 3 195°; army reserve force pay and allowances (including en- remedy this the inventor proposes to stimulat the rep t 
role | pensioners), £10,300; commissariat and orduance store | of the gas by the addition of a hittle yeast or uucondensed beer. 
‘stab'isbments end wages, £'.7'0; provision forage, fuel,| pr Bartlett said he bad put the remade beers to the prac‘ical 
‘ransport, and other services, £47,000 c’othing estiblishments, | test of drinking them almost daily, and bad found them pleasant 
services, and supplies, £42,565; works and buildings, £45,4 0, 

tahlich 




















casualties are reported, eume of them fatal. 

The Prince of Wales finally sailed from Bombay on March 
13th, and on his reaching England, will have an enthusiastic 
reception. H» is expected to reach Portemouth about April 2)th. 

Heavy failures continue in Englaud, and some specialties o 
business are mach unhinged, 

Tie London “Mark Lane Express,” of March 13th, in its 
weekly review of the grain trade, says, *‘ the character .f the 
weather during the past week bas undergone no improvement 
in any part of the country, while at the end of the week it bas 
been altogether rough, stormy and unsettled. Vegetation under 
so much rain and cold wind has made little progress, and the 
wheat plant, which was everywhere reported to look well, wil 
shortly stand in need of drier days and warmer land. Holders 
© good wheat evioced little disposition to meet millers’ views: 
aud this feeling somewhat contracted operations. In spite of 
the position of merchants, it cannot be denied that the present 
is a period of great depression as compared with the expecta 
tions formed at the time of the last harvest. The prices realized 
for produce must be very disappointing both to merchants and 
farmers, ad waut of sure foundations whereon to base opera 
tions, militates much against the probability of any marked im- 
provement. The absence of frest as the season advances tend» 
to keep the m: rket quiet, and the large stocks still known to be 
jm granary deter speculators trom operating ina sufficient degree 
1o influence the course of trade iu apite of tue temptation to do 
80, vow that the range of om is so moderate, having regard to 
the inferior European and American crops. In sbo-t, weather 
influences will soon be supreme in determining the future course 
of prices; and it would appear that even if the present dullness 
continnes, no great declive can be looked for, whilst with con 
tinued adverse weather the probabilities lie in the direction of 
material improvement.” 

The annual return issued by the statistical and commercial! 
department of the Board of Trade, of the number of persons who 
left the Usited Kingdom in the year 1875, for ples out of 
Earope, shows that under all heads, the totals are far beneath 
tiose of the previons year. Thus in 1874 ax Many as !16 490 
English embarked from varions ports, and in 1 75 only £4,/ 4°, 
Tke discrepancies with regard to Scotch, Irish, and foreigners 
are equally marked ; avd the grand total, 173,09, is opposed to 
the numbers 241,014 for 1874. The United States took the 
hous share last year, that is to say, 196,01", or nearly two 
thirds of the 17*,809. The Austral colonies come next in 
order with the gross total of 35 and tbe North American 
colovies stand third. Of the passengers outward bound last year 
37,8 5 were cabin and 1 6,944 steerage, but the returns do not 
distinguish between bona fide settlers and ordinary travelers 

Robert Bachavap, the poet, writes (o the London “Daily 

Newe,” of March 12th, concerning certain extracta from the 
‘West Jersey Press,’ reproduced in the London “Athepeum,” 
describing Walt Whitman's impoverishment and sufferings, and 


rf : bx ; to the palate and more suilable froma dietetic point of view 
, uts for military education. £2,3 0; admiuistration of | han the general average of beer. 
the army, £3 00; total inerease in effective services, £610,9 0 Tbe substantial value of the invention Jay, be thought, io its 
Considerable alarm was caused Jast week at Falmouth by the | applica! ility to the preparation of beers for export and for nse 
narrow eacepe, the training-ship Girg s, lying at that pert, | °° board ships. The saving effected would be so feet grammed 
had, of being totally destroyed by fire. Itseems that volum that be saw no reason why ere ne ee 
. . ‘ , ®| should not be so supp'ied at the autipodes at a moderate ad- 
of smoke were discovered coming from close by the powder | vance upon home prices. If the condensation of beer was car. 
magazine, and on beating to quarters a large quantity of canvas | ;jed on with energy and commercial enterprise it could not fail, 
was found to be on fire. By prompt nction on the part ot| he predicted, to becowe of national importance as leading to a 
Comma: der Woodward, who is in chayge, it was put out, and | oreat increase of our exports, now declining. A di ion fol- 
all danger was averted. The “Ganges” is a fine old live of- | lowed the reading of the papet, and opinions were exchanged 
vattle ship of pearly 3 6°0 tons, and is stationed at Falmouth as generally favorable to the views of the author.—London Stat- 
a training-sbip for boys iv the Koyal Navy, There seems to be dard. 
mach ope Neh Mere she oe set on fire by one ~¢ 
or more of the 500 boys now on board, Captain Edye bas con Greoree Exits APPEARANCE AND Manner. —A 
aobuubeatonne a information whatever bas trap- slight presence, of middle height, as the monee —— oe 
During last year the net income of the Peabody D> ation Fund |* face somewhat temp, whees every Sentuve pr by ree ra 
was $ 8,425, which, added to the amount of the fand given in ee ee 4 ki he mages er a ahi ttalcens 
: a voice of most sym . 
io tant ao: wade the toteh, on the oy ba December last, full of a grave Pete oem uniformly gentle and intensely wo- 
£612,065. Within the year the trustees laid ont in the purchase manly, which prochims the dept, of the interest taken in ordi- 
of land and the erection of buildings, £60,092, and the sum in| nary and obscure things and people; conversation which lends 
their ba ds at the end of the twelve months availatle for future | itself as readily to topics trivial as to topics profound, and 
operations was £15?,6°6. In April last the new buildings in| which is fall of a hamor—as, indeed, are her writings—that is 
Duke Street, Stamford Street, were opened, and in July those in | redeemed from sarcasm by its ever presevt sympatby, such is a 
Bermondsey, giving uecommodation to 424 families. The twelve |rough and imperfect sketch of George Eliot, as she may be 
new blocks of buildings in Southwark Street, for 264 families, | seen when she is oceupied with her Sunday recepticns in her 
are now fiuisbed and being occupicd. ‘Iwelve blocks of build | pleasant home near Regent's Park. Far fiom strong iv henith 
‘ngs of 200 tenements, near the Grosvenor road, Pimlico, are | she feels the effort of authorship so severely, the interest which 
ripidly approaching completion, and will be opened during the |she takes in the development a d tbe destiny of the creations of 
summer. When these are occupied the trustees will have pro- | ber train, who might be better described as the generalizations 
vided dwellings for 1,816 families. The average weekly earn. | from herowh personal knowledge and experience, is so painfelly 
ings of the bead of each family in residence at the close of the | avd absorbingly deep, that she is uncqual to the task of going 
year was £1.33 10d. The average rent of each tenement was very generally or very much into society. 80 thoronghly does 
4s ($d per week, and of eacb rooms Nd, she think out her books, even to the structure of ber sentences, 
The result of the elections in France appear to have aston-| before she comences to a that, pth: ee = 
ished Europe, and the grave ‘London Examiner’ thus sum- a See isplays cely an a 
marizes the results: 
“For the first time in the modern history of France the} Twe Unirarian Ciercy in Enctanp, according to 
pesndnte.vaet is, yw * ve" eae ge “gp the correspondent of the “Christian Register” in that country, 
arraye emselves on the side «f{ the republic his was : : 
proved long ago to all who were not wilfuliy Ulind by the partial are suffering sadly nm ateavetion nies ot query. Ho oites 
elect ons that have taken place since |$72. Kut the enemies of | two cases; the first is that of one of the most faithful, hard 
the Republic wonld not look at the facts, or if they saw apy-| working and respected winirtere of his reigu, over one of the 
thing disagreeable they persuaded themselves from time to time! most costly and elegaut Unitarian Churches in al) England, 
that matters might be setright by a swift revolutionary change | whose baptismal font cost §6.000 or $7, (0, whose congregation 
in the situation. But four years of political life av-l work is an numbers about 80', and whose wealth is large, a single family 
dncation in itself, and the Republicans have now )earned to set | being estimated as having some thirty mitlions of dollars or 
a higher value on solid gains than upon distant or imposs’ble more; and this minister has lately been enriched by having his 
ideals. They are rewarded by the steady allegiance of the | salary raised from $75! to §! 20°. ‘The other cave is the minis- 
peasants to whom ideals are incomprehensible, but who tho- ter of a nice Gothic stone church, with a congregation that are 
rougbly appreciate the substantial advantages of liberal legisla- no strangers to lnxury, who is permitted to struggle on with 
tion. This alliance, now for the first time a poss bility, accounts | three motherless girls of his own to support upon a salary of 
for the result of the elections. In many there is still a second | #7000 year and what he can earn by his violin, playing for the 

















ballot to be taken, but the general distribution of parties may | travelling dramatic compavies, 
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Errects or tue Sun on Lunatics. —“ Galignani ra 
cites from the ** Gazette des Hopitaux ” a carious article on this 
subject. Dr Ponza, director of the lunatic a ylum at Alessan- 


European Miscellanies. 





Lonvon pays nearly one-third of the whole income 


dria (Piedmont,) baving conceived the idea that the solar rays| tax of England. 


might have some curative power in diseases of the brain, com | 


Sixce Janvanry, 1858, when the British divorce act Wednesday evening, leaving her father at home in his usual 


manicated his views to Father Secchi, of Rome, who replied in| whent into operation, the number ct petitions bas averaged 338 


the following terms: ‘The idea of studying the disturbed | per year, 
state of Innatics in connection with magnetic perturbations, and 
with the colored, especially viclet light of the sun, is of remark- 


able importance, and I consider it well worth being cultivated.” London has resigned b 


THE CHAPLAIN OF A WoRKHOUSE in the suburbs of 


the tes of the house were 





Such light is easily obtained by filtering the solar rays through | ‘forever singing the Moody a: d Sankey bymns.” 


a glass of that color. “Violet,” adds Fatber Secchi. ‘‘has some- 
thiog melancholy and depressive about it, which, pbisiologically, 
causes low spirits; hence, ne doubt, poets bave draped melar- 
choly in violet garments. Perhaps violet light may calm the 
nervouz excitement of unfortunate maniacs.” He then, in his 


GLascow 
Teles. It bas 
Liverpool. 


cLaims to be the second city in the British 
a population of 547,598, against the 473,4 5 of 


A PartiaMENTARY RETURN shows that the funds ex-|see him, and found him eitting upon the fire grate. Sbde sum- 


letter, advises Dr. Ponza to perform bis experiments in roome, | pended in England since 1840, in amounts above £500, in build- 


the walls of which are painted of the same color as the glass ing and restor 
panes of the windows, which should be as numerous as possible, 
in order to favor the action of solar light, so that it may be ad- 
wissible at any hour of the day. 
night in rooms oriented to tbe east and the south, and pain’ed | warriage, to b 
aud glazed as above. Dr. Ponza, following the instructions of 
the learned Jesuic, prepared several rooms in the manner de- 


ing churches, amount altogether to £26,0 ,000. 


A Lonpon puystcran warns women who would take 
The patients ehould pass the pride in surrounding themselves with ‘olive branches” after 


eware of much exertion in gymnasiums. 


Doty on “ Praying Carvs in Encuanp.”—The duty 


: : : { three pence per pack on ‘ playing cards” increased in the 
scribed, and kept several patients there under observation |° F a 
One of them, affested with a Cane taciturnity, became gay and |!ast financial year £37'. The duty last year produced £12,952. 


affable after three bonrs’ stay in a red chamber another, a maniac 
who refused all food, asked for some breakfast after Lavirg 
stayed twenty-four hours in the same red chamber. In a blue 


A SINGLE 


EnGuisn Firm has built 16,000 iron bridges 


tor the Bombay, Baroda, Central India, and other East lndia 


one, a bighly excited madman with a strait-waistcoat on was railroads. ‘The last one sent to India will be 9,‘ 63 feet in 


kept all dxy; an bonr after, he appeared wuch calmer. Tte length. 


acttion of bloe light is: very intense on the optic nerve, and 
seems to cause a sort of oppression. A 


and indeed he bas been well ever since. 
from his experiments are these: ‘* The violet rays are of all 
others tho-e that posseas the most int electro ical 





A VOTE oN THE LIQUOR QUESTION recently aeinnd by 

patient was made to|the temperance societies from the large cities of ire and— lente with bt : er mee b , 

pees a night in a violet chamber; on the following day he begged|namely Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Waterford, and Limerick—re- reversal sob Bye ere oe} ‘tana oe — peing at work tor 
r. Ponza to send bim home, because he felt himself cured;| sulted in 69,210 temperance votes out of 72,185, &,¥15 being . 

Dr. Ponza’s conlusions | unfavorable to the movement. 


A younc MAN In Lonvon having trod on a dog’s toe,| become so jammed in the tidal gate tbat (be airtube got com- 
power; the red light is also very rich in calorific rye; blue light, | ¥85 bitten so severely that he died five duys afterward. Tbe pressed, thus preventing the passage of fresh air and causing 


on the contrary, 18 quite devoid of them, as well as of chemical | relatives summoned the proprietoz of the animal before a magis 


an | electric ones. 


mirably in caluing the furious excitement of maniacs.” he must dism 





a A MAN, WHO SAID HE was very poor, nearly blind, and * e 

Tar Earty Inuamtants or tae Canary Istxs.|upable to work, and whose appearance justified his words, was the . all Mall Gazette ” the public are awe stricken with the 
Herr Vou Loeher bas read a papsr before the Manich Academy | recently, in London, fined six cents and two shillings coste for | 't!ligence that some girl, not from necessity, but choice, has 
of Sciences in which he argues that the Guanch or Waadsc) | not sending bis son to school, 


ts keneficient influence is hard to explain;|trate, who rendered the remarkable ¢ecision that, there bring the gear in use were in thorough workiug order, and that the 
us it is the absolute negation of all excitement, it succeeds ad-| 00 evidence that the dog was ferocious before being trod upon, 


iss the plaint, 


population of the Canary Isles, who for more than a century re- | “#5 sent to jail for five days. 


puleed all invaders are the devendants of the Vandals. Most 


Many exp 





A NuMBER oF TIPSY MEN at Durham, England, amus-|«bstemious young women is at present to bo seen at the village 
ot the names. of places ure barbarian, but some Germanic’ |ing themselves with a spelling match came to loggerhends|of Calcbeth, in Lancasbire. 

i are a mixture of both, and names of | about the spelling of the word ‘‘Hibernian.”’ ‘The quarrel led | years of age, she gaye up both eating and speaking and unti 
persons are almost Germanic, as also religious phrases and tbe|to a fight between two of the men, one of whom waa fatally | !ast week remained speechless, She has now recovered her 


titles of public functionaries. Herr Loeher believes that the|injured by Leving his skull fractured. 


Vandals or Goths settled in the Isies in the eighth century, find. 
ing there a weak, 'arbarian population whom they su jugated, 


that they gradcally lost the use of iron and shipbuilding, England, aimed his wusket close in the face of the bandit hero 


and mostly relapsed from Christianity into German heathenism,|.fthe play, and the heavy charge of powder and wadding | attempt will be made to test the genuinencas of the phenome- 
but though degenerating in their complete isolation, retained | hurled the actor from a platform. 


the features and customs of their race in all essential poimtes 


have been found in their tombs, and the dimensions of the | part. 
skulls agree with those of Germanic races.— London Times, 
—_———- 4 


AccorpING To THE PARIS CORRESPONDENT of the 


druggist, who, many. years ago, bought a piece ot woodland at 


Saint chenl, built an enc'osare and house thereon, anid stocked | home cattle. 
the place with rabbits. Hoping to live for many ycars, he cal- 
culated that after his death his children would become possessed 


afterward, and bequeathed the rabit colony to bis children, pro 


vided it should not be broken inte before their becoming of agr.|to their custom they demanded a sight of the author. 
Meanwhile the prolific lit'le annimals had already increased so|out Sapberclaze,” they yelled. Tne manager explained that 
greatly in unwbers during five years, that a reighLoring Jesuit|sophocles bad been dead two thousand years or more, and 
Thereat a gamin sbouted, *‘Then chuck 


establishment was seriously injured by their depredations, and | couldn't well 


was compelled to appeal to a court of justice, which promptly} us out his mummy.” 


Tne Proressor or Anatomy at Cambridge, England. ly, with resp: ct to the rights of poor farmers. The courty fox- 
of his days to the bitterest denunciation of tbe Society of Jesue. lecturing the other night on the human heart, said that im his hounds met at Cappagh, and ptoceeded to a cover situate upon 
experience, now extending over thirty years, be had not found the farm of poor wan. This mon bad previously complained 

Tue DestuctioNn of SMALL Birvs in Iraty anp THE|that polling in boats did any real or permanent injury to the oe - ni — Seer duemanetel aie: hi aaa 
Tyrot. —The destruction of small birds has been so merciless in| heart. He had not found any great damage to arise trom boat- pede e manage pe i ie" “ ~ fans aod oe | Bung ih. 
the north of Italy and in parts of the Tyrol, that their proteotion |'"85 buat he bad ‘een that mach ivjnry had been occasioned by |*HeMPhng fo & op , 

: “ over eating, or, as be termed it, ‘‘winding-up” too often. 

“ Reynotp’s Newspaper,” a London publicstion, 
with France and Switzerland for a law, forbidding the destruc. | devoted to abuse of royalty, declares that the Queen's hogs are 
tion of all insectivorous birds. Since the wholesale destruction | better cared for than mapy of her subjects, 


caused the rabbit coleny to be broken up. The druggist was 
furious at seeing bis pet scheme thwarted, and devoted the rest 





bas been made the subject of a diplomatic treaty between Aus- 
tria and Italy; these coantries are also endeavoring to agree 


of swallows nightingales, &., caterpillars and ingects have in- 
creased so numerously as to be a most mischievous enemy to 
agriculture, and gardens and woods are becoming ~ deserted 
by winged visitors.—London Cor,§Liverpool Daily Post. 


the piggery,” 


° P for t i i i 
AN EXCITED SUPERNUMERaRY in athcatre at Shields, or ten weeks previous to the recovery of her voice she had been 


A DEPUTATION oF THE London Trades’ Council re} 
cently urged the Duke ot Richmond, a member of the British oo ye ae a few duya siuce. . 
i ns hs : Ministry, to lower the importation duty on foreign cattle, which | 5- Quintin, o am place, had alighted from her brougham 

Montreal Herald,” Eugeve Sue derived his plot of “ Tbe Wan- k ee baniait eased ad h in the Metropol't ket, but |8t the Civil Service Stores, and the coachman drove the brovgh- 
dering Jow” from a similar incident in the career of a Paris | *°°PS 8D Pride of meat so Ligh In the Metropo!tan market, oa 


his Grace could bold out no hope to the applicants that the Gov-|am up and down the Haymarket. When near Cockspur street, 
ernment would resort to a measure deteriorating the value of 


Sornocces’s traGEpy of “ Antigone” was recently Sdeusne, Dasee b ann seibeea: Ghehe ie teccsined Gaal wien 
i in, wi ; . Duran attesun, tailors, e it re xed w 

ood f rabbits, He fell ill, h about five years | Produced at the Theatre Royal in Dublin, with Mendelssohn's 

Sree ypttin scree anes aoe as oh Moe music, and the gallery gods were so well pleased that, according the wreck of the broughem on the pavement. A number of 


come. 


says an article descriptive of her farm. 


He was unable to pay it, and 


The andience applauded | 40" by keepmmg watch and guard over.the afflicted damsel, It 
what they took to be uncommonly good activg, aud were as-|'S but a little while ago that one of these fasting girls died of 
until their discovery by Europeans. Fair-haired mummies |ionished by the announcement that the bandit was dangerously starvation owing to being surrounded by a band of sentinels, 


“Bring | horse, seriously wounded ani bleeding pro‘usely from contact 


“Then we came to| their hunting-whips, The farmer received a violent beating, 
“Several | 204 it is believed the affair will be the subject of an investiga- 
hogs were so fat that they could no longer open their eyes, yet | ‘100 #t the petty sessions. The military yentleman was also 


they seemed to have no difficulty in moving about. We saw | ™@2¢b injured. 


=== $=. p— 


pcan 

A PRIVATE LETTER from India to the London ‘ Athe- 
peum says that, contrary to expectation, the books presented 
by the Prince of Wales have excited the greatest in’erest, and 


sacks apparently stuffed with hay and sewed up lying about on 
the straw, and on ivquiry learned that they were pillows, one 
for each pig, for them to rert their heads upon when asleep.” 

lr HAVING BEEN REPORTED for some time past in 
Great Britain that large quentities of cocculas indicus are used 





































































































Strange Deatu.—Mr. Carter held an inquiry on 
February 21th, into the death of Mr. William Pavier, aged 77, 
ot Peckham-park road, London. The deceased lived with his 
daughter, Mrs. Adelaide Hanson, a widow, who went out on 


health. Upou her return, at twelve o'clock, she was horrified 
at finding her father sitting upon the fire-grate, and upon hft~ 
ing bim off she discovered he was fearf lily burned. He was 
placed under tue care of Mr. Chabot, of Camberwell road, who 
paid bim every attention possible, but the unfortunate man 
expired. He explained to his daugbter that he had felt giddy, 
and ivadverteotly sat upon the fire. Elizibeth Russell, a 
lodger, said that about half past eight she went into the de- 
ceased'’s room and found him sitting iv bis armehair by the fire, 
He was quite comfortable then. About 11.50 she again went to 


moned assisteuce and tried to get him off, but he said he was 
_ comfortable, and would wait until the return of his 

aughbter, and notwithstanding their efforts to remove him he 
kept them at bay, and resolutely sat there until bis daughter's 
returo, Thejury after a short deliberation returned a verdict 
of Accidental Death ! 


Deatu in « Divine Bett.—On February 23rd Mr. 
Payne held an inquest in Essex Street, Loudon, on the body of 
George Hodson, a professional diver. The evidence given went 
to show that the deceased bad been employed with others to 
remedy certain defects in one of the tidal gates of the main 
sewer at the bottom of Norfolk Street, Strand, and for tbat 
purpose Hodson donned the usual diving dress and descended 
into the sewer, the water in which was seven feet deep, having 
previously arranged a code of siguals bv which be coald com- 


* bat as no other 
signal was received from him, otber divers were sent down, 
who found the poor fellow dead, be baving by sme means 


suffocation, it was pr ved that the diving »pparatus and all 


occurrence was purely accidental. 
accordingly. 


ABOUT ONCE IN EIGHTEEN MONTHS ON an average, says 


A verdict was returned 





dopted the principle of total abstinence iu its entirety, and 
refrains from taking any sustenance whatever. One of these 


Five y.ars ago, when only 11 


conversational powers, and has also unclosed her eyelids, which 


unable to open, Her appetite does not seem to have set re- 
turned. Under any circumstances, it is to be hoped that no 


and thus compelled to fast in earnent. 
A Narrow Escare in toe Haymanxet.—A singular 
Mra. George 


the horse suddenly shied, galloped up the street, and when 
»pposite the Haymarket. Theatre it dashed on the pavement 
and literally jumped through the plate-glass shop-front of 


passers-by at the moment had bair-breadth escapes. The 


with the plate-glass, was extricated with much difficulty, and 
afier some time taken away in a cattle conveyance, 

An Irisn Hontine Incrpent.—An extraordinary in- 
cident occurred in a bunting field in the Vounty Kildare recent- 


througb and above a fence. A member of the hunt, a military 
gentleman, taking the fence and not noticing the wire, fell, and 
bis horse rolled him. Some of the oth+r wemberg at once pro- 
ceeded to the house of the farmer and beat bim severely with 


A REPORT PREPARED BY the Seerctary of the British 
Board of Trade shows that the loss of lives in British merchaut 
ships for the three years 18/(-72 comprised 5,'31 of crews and 
385 passengers, waking together 6,916, orun average of nearly 





jonlarly Colonel Yule’s edition of ‘* Marco Polo's Travels.” / ‘OJ a year. Thisis about twice the average annual number 
Tis in a pAecoror et fact and very suggestive. Jt has been be- - odulomte beer, the British Inland Rovends office has beds reported lost in the three years 1t3t-it, But the mercantile 
fore observed that, when tbe natives of India reprint Exglish {*?orough inquiry made, but not one of its officers has been able| ;onnage of the British Empire bas increased trom 2,78*,*61 in 
books for themselves, they always select the works of the older|to detect cocculas indicus on a brewer's premises. por have the| 835 to 7,: 94 250 in 1°73, or nearly thteefold; and the entrances 
historians, travelers and moraliste. Their commonest reprints | samples of beer examined in the laboratory for many years past|aud clearances of Britush ships in the foreiga trade of the 
are of Bunyan’s * Pilgrim's Progress,” and the ‘ Imitation of|covtained it. Jt has ben ascertained that almost the whole of | United Kingdom have increased from 5 661,623 in 1:38 to 29,- 
Christ.” the cocculun indicns imported is again exported, chiefly to| 4 .344 in 18:3, er nearly sixfold. ‘Theretore, there is reason to 
_.| Germany, and what is retained for home consumption is used | believe that the loss of seamen’s lives in British ships is now 

An ENGLISHMAN PREDICTED twenty years ago that if|either for poisoning fish or, when powdered a d@ mixed with fat, | much less in proportion to the trade than it was forty years ago. 
gutta percha be used for submarine telegraphic purposes, an}as an ointment for killing vermin on cattle. THERE IS AN ASSOCIATION in England for the erection 


animal wi b a special appetite for that substance would be found} Tae Duxe or Norrotk has been taking steps to} of a Shakespeare memotial at Strattord-on-Avon. ‘Ibe plen of 
4 or created. The ‘Popular Science Monthly” now says, that the} prevent Aruudel Castle from being injured by the ivy which ha-| the projectors includes act only a small theatre but slsoa gale 


. anticipated destroyer has appeared, end that be is about a quer- | ,rown irto the walls and expand+d 60 a8 to cause many parts cf i 2 os Antaeiad 
ter we inch in length. The frequent interraptions of cable . . P vi lery to contain pictures and statues of Shakesp arinu interest, 


A ‘ : the walls to crumble, ‘The ivy has now been removed, and the lib f Sbakespearian literature; and contem- 
bed by the writer, to the propensity of ’ k ‘ aswell asa library of Shakesp ter : 
‘ on aes coals take his meals out of dh me mere walls carefully restored. At present an interesting search is| plates the ultimate establishment of a training schoo! for young 
ar 6 ae ee . eee ee going on in a square tower adjacent to the keep, called the | »ctors. In furtherance of this jor snr) ase an 
. Lurop 
Some EXTENSIVE worKs have just been commenced] «well Tower.” In this building 16 @ well, formerly 400 feet| ™*4¢ to the managers of the principal theatres jn Hurope 


i i ica to hold special performances in aid of the memorial 
on the banks of the Thames, and will extend e distance of four| deep, but now nearly filed up. There is a teadition tbat it] iund on Saturday, April Zend; Sonday, the 23.d, being the 812th 
miles between Blackwall and Barking. ‘These works comprise jcontains bidden treasures, the occupants of the castle during! xnniversary of Shakespear's birth. 


the extension of the St. Katharine and Victoria Docks, and| the sieges sustained by the fortress baving cast their valuable+ a — 

the creation of extensive new shipping accommodation has {into it to same them from the enemy. Already the wel! bat Proresson Mutuer has undertaken to edit for the 

been rendered necessary by the even ae s# Ford shipping trade ae eo Ae rot Bg nA gre ages: Ba Oxford University Press all the sacred books of the world, except 
ock will be near Barki and forty stone . ueter. . . ‘ 

po re oe Ee yy benny of pA onde two miles for ships pre some ann, and halves of cannon balls have been brought to | the Bible end the Chinese Scriptures, which last will be «lotted 

in and ont of dock, and will materially receive the immense|the surface, but as yet nothing bas been seen of the expected{to the eminent Sinologne, Dr. Legge, the first occupant of th 

preseure of shipping traffic at Blackwell. treasures, , Chinese chair at Oxford. 
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She was watching at the window, 
As [hurried down the street, 
In the simple brown merino 


That I fancy looks so neat, ° 
And her smile I thought portentiong, 
It was so exceeding sweet. Ay 
Then she met me at the threshold a 
With a very loving kiss, ° 
That recalled the early stages . 
Of our matrimonial bliss, \ 


And I felt at once a tremor— 
Was there anything amiss ? 


No! The children were all quiet, 
! And the hearth was very bright, 
And my pet—our roguish Charlie~ 
Was quite festal in his white; \ 
Yet I braced myself for something, ' 
Be that something what it migh® 


r My chair was near the fire,} 
And my slippers by its side— 
My pipe was very handy, 
And my papers open wide, 
And she wore the pretty breastpin 
That I gave her when a bride. 


4 
The dinner was perfection— BY 
It was lavish without waste; ? 
The soup was vermicelli, 
And exactly to my taste, 
While the desert was a triumph 
Of artistic skill in paste. 


; 


And when the meal was over, | 
And the inner man at rest 
She drey her chair beside me, 
With the baby on her breast. % 
I felt, and so I told her, \ 
1 was one among the blest. \ 
Oh! the smile of tender radiance 
That illumined all her face, 
As I clasped her to my bosom 
In a lover’s fond embrace. 
It was then she softly whispered, 
“Won't you let me have that lace ?* 


WAS SHE SINNER OR SAINT? 


“And so you are Bessie Wentworth ?” 
said my sweet little mother, looking with 
loving eyes on the petite creature she had 
just released from her arms. “You are 
very welcome, child.” : 

As for my gruff old father, he shook his 
head and sighed. I think he felt disap- 
pointed. Never before had there been a 
Wentworth with rippling blonde hair and 
eyes like wood-violets. The anomaly 
seemed to give him an unpleasant sensa- 
tion. It was utterly at variance with all 
his preconcerted notions of what every 
scion of the dear old family tree should be 
like. 

“You ought to be brown as a berry, 
with eyes, black as sloes, and hair the 
color of Margaret's,” said he, shaking his 
head still more decisively. “I don’t under- 
stund it.” 

The color died out of Bessie’s blooming 
cheeks for an instant, and then burned 
brighter than ever. 

“Iam like my mother,” she said, in a 
silvery, sweet voice. 

“You are like nobody I ever knew, or 
saw,” sharply. “Your mother was a Hig- 
ginson, and they were alldark, like the 
Wentworths.” 

She drew nearer, and dropped her pretty 
slender hand on his arm. 

“I’m so sorry I don’t look to please you, 
Uncle John,” she murmured, with an up- 
ward glance of the liquid blue eyes, that 
might have disarmed a harder-hearted man 
than my father, even. 

“Whet nonsense! Who said you didn’t 
please me? You do. But you are not in 
the least like the Wentworths.” 

He kissed her with the air of a man 
determined to make the best of the inevi- 
table. 

“We did not look for you before next 
week,” said mamma, gently. “I’m glad 
you saw fit to anticipate the time a little, 
however.” 

“I decided, quite suddenly, to come on 
at once,” Bessie answered, speaking hur- 
riedly, I thought. “I knew your welcome 
would be just as warm, though I did take 
you by storm.” 

“If you give us just so much more of 
your society, my dear—” 

But the concluding part of her sentence 
did not reach my ears, I hearda step on the 
gravel just then—we were all gathered on 
the piazza at the time, as was our custom 
during the hot August evenings—and look- 
ing down into the garden, I caught a 





glimpse of Jack Thurstane’s wide-awake 
hat among the rnododendrons. ' 

I ran down to meet him. 

“Who've you gotup yonder, Margaret?’ 
he asked, abruptly, the moment I reached 
his side. 

“My cousin, Bessie.” 

“Humph! Definite, upon my word.” 

“I suppose you would like me to re- 
gale you with half an hour’s gossip about 
her?” said I, smiling. “But, unfortunate- 
ly, I know very little totell. She is Uucle 
Tom's daughter, and has lived in Illinois 
all her life, and I never saw her till this 
evening——” 

“Stop!” said Jack, putting up his hand 
and grimacing. “Do you mean to tell me 
that girl has spent all her life in the back- 
woods ?” 

“Tf I do, what then ?” 

“You are laboring under delus‘ion, that’s 
all. Iknow a New Yorker the instant I 
hear one speak. If the young lady in ques- 
tion has not spent several years of her life 
in the modern Gotham, you may use my 
head for a foot-ball.” 

“Enough. Out of your own mouth are 
you convicted. Seriously, though, your 
penetration is at fault for once. Bessie is 
Western born and bred. Come up to the 
house, and she will tell you so herself.’’ 

Later, after the purple dusk had driven 
usinto the parlors, which were brilliant 
with light, I realized what a charming 
woman Bessie had grown tobe. So mod- 
est, so sweet, so self-conscious, so impul- 
sive, I could not wonder that Jack was 
quite enraptured with her. She seemed 
like a new revelation of womanhood, 
with her shy, artless ways and pretty 
timidity. 

“What a sweet little creature!” said 
mamma, sotto voce. “There is nothing 
conventional or studied about her. I ad- 
mire her exceedingly.” 

My ‘father, who was near enough to 
catch her remark, said in his gruffest 
voice : 

“Appearances are often deceitful, my 
dear. The girl is no fool. See what a 
desperate flirtation she is getting up with 
Jack already !” 

Jack’s demeanor puzzled me. We were 
the next thing to engaged, and now he 
had deserted me for a fresher face with as 
little warning as well could be. 

The evening wore on, and 1t was nearly 
time for us to break up, when, finally, 
Jack left his new divinity for a few mo- 
ments, and sauntered up to me. 

“Your cousin is a charming girl, Mar- 
garet,” said he, in a low voice. “I don't 
remember when I have passed another such 
delightful evening.” 

“Did you come here to tell me so?” I 
asked sarcastically. “You needn’t have 
taken the trouble.” 

He caught his breath quickly, and, 
bending down, whispered in my ear. 

“Bear with me, Margaret. I would 
not ask it if it were not right and best.” 

What did he mean? I turned, looking 
around witha stare of surprise; but he 
had swung on his heel, and was gliding 
back to bask once more in Bessie’s smiles. 

Later, when my cousin and I had gone 
up-stairs. together, she said to me with 
a painful flush suffusing her lovely face : 

“Iam afraid you are displeased with me, 
Margaret, you seem jso cold, so reserved. 
Please tell me if I have done anything so 
very wrong? I did not mean to, heaven 
knows I did not—butthen I am such a 
child, so ignorant of the world’s ways, 
that I am likely to fall into many er- 
rors.” 

She threw her arms around my neck, 
and tears suffused those pretty blue eyes, 
but somehow they failed to soften my 
heart toward her. 

“I have no ion to 
said as gently as I could. 

Aspark that did not bespeak amiability 
kindled in Bessie’s violet eyes at my an- 
swer, but she said sweetly. 

“I'm glad you are not dictatorial. I 
don’t like people who are always finding 
fault with me, and laying down rules for 
one to follow.” 

“I shall lay down no rules for your 
benefit.” 





you,’ I 





“Thank you.” 


The tone was as mellifinously sweet as 


ever, but I detected a curious twitching 
about the corners of that faultless mouth. 

Not {trusting myself to continue the 
subject, I began nervously to detach the 
jewels I had worn with my evening cos- 
tume, and replace them in ther recep- 
tacles. Presently I became aware that 
Bessie was watching me with intent 


eyes. 

a What is it?” I said, sharply, for I could 
never endure being watched. 

She shrugged he shapely shoulders. 

“I was admiring your jewels — that’s 
all. What a lovely ornament! It must 
have cost a large sum of money.” 

She picked up a pearl cross, and turned 
it over and over in the gleaming lamplight. 
It was a unique trinket—the setting of 
dead-gold fronted with pearls that a prin- 
cess might have coveted. My father had 
purchased it of a Florence jeweler many 
years before. 

“IT don’t know it’s value. 
very highly.” 

“Of course.” 

There was a greedy glitter in her eyes 
which she took no pains to conceal. She 
said good-night quite abruptly, and went 
into her own room, which adjoined mine, 
and closed the door. 

We were all seated at the breakfast- 
table the next morning, when a letter was 
brought in for mamma. She apologized 
for opening it, studied it carefully a few 
moments then uttered a sudden exclama- 
tion: “How odd! Perhaps you can ex 
plain it, Bessie. I’m utterly befogged 
Here’s aletter from your mother telling 
me not to look for you until next week. 
What does it mean ?’. 

Bessie had just been saying something 
ina low voice to Jack, who sat beside her, 
but at these abrupt words of mamma’s the 
smile died suddenly from her lips, and her 
face grew as gray as ashes. 

“There is nothing so very strange about 
it,” said she, after a brief silence. “I told 
you last night that I changed my mind 
quite suddenly, and started at once. That 
letter had already been posted. I arrived 
afew hours in advance of it. That is not 
remarkable, is it? The mails are always 
delayed more or less.” ’ 

“Oh, to be sure,” and mamma seemed 
wholly satisfied with the explanation. 

Looking round the instant, I caught 
Jack's eye. There was something in its 
depths that puzzled me. Did he distrust 
Bessie, and disbelieve her story ? 

While dressing for dinner, I made a dis- 
covery which startled me. My pearl cross 
was gone! I could not find it in my jewel- 
box, though I remembered perfectly hav- 
ing placed it there the night before; nor 
was it onthe dressing-bureau. Had it been 
stolen ? 

My loss troubled me greatly, and yet I 
determined not to speak of Jit until I had 
madea more thorough search. After al) 
my memory might be treacherous, and I 
had simply mislaid it. One often falls into 
errors of that sort. 

Bessie was in the drawing-room 
singing a duet with Jack, when I came 
down-stairs. She turned herhead at the 
sound of my step behind her, giving me a 
keen, searching glance as if toallay some 
lurking doubt in her own mind. 

Apparently she was satisfied with the 
result of her scrutiny, for she drew a quick 
breath of relief and took up the chorus of 
the gay little chanson |she was singing. 

1 leaned over her sh » and tched 
the pretty, slender hands that slipped over 
the keys so gracefully. The glitter of a 
magnificent diamond ring on one of her 
taper figers instantly caught my eye. I 
gave a start of recognition. Jack saw it. 

“Yes, itis my ring Margaret,” he said, 
answering the quick uplifting of my eyes. 
“How much handsomer it looks than it did 
when I wore it.” 

Bessie stopped playing, an appealing 
smile curling her full red lips. 

“Mr. Thurstane has loaned it to me un- 
til to-morrow,” said she, with charming 
frankness. “I asked him for it. I admire 
it so much that I had a great desire to 
wear it. I suppose you will say it was not 


but I prize it 





. sie’s door. 





a proper thing to do, but there was no 
great harm in it, was there ?” 

I looked utterly dumbfounded; or at 
least, that isthe way 1 felt. Was she so 
unsophisticated as she pretended, or was 
her artlessness the perfection of art? It 
was a difficuit question to answer, but I 
had my convictions,'‘and they were strength 
ened by a remark Jack made to me later- 
in the evening. 

“Your cousin sings gay little French 
chansons, Margaret,” he said, follownig 
me j|to the veranda, where I stood 
gravely studying the stars. “Pretty well 
for an Illinois country girl, isn’t it?” 

Then he went his way, leaving me to 
ponder upon his mystical words; and 
ponderI did, until they had burned them- 
selves into my very brain. 

But the riddle was nearer a soulution 
than I imagined. 

Bessie and [I went up-stairs at a later 
hour than usual that night. I noticed an 
indefinable change in the girl when we 
were alone together. The sweetness left 
her face just as if she had suddenly drop- 
ped a mask. She looked sullen and inso- 
lent, and after lingering long enough to 
take a hurried survey of my apartment, 
as if she were making a secret inventory 
of what was in it, she passed on to her own 
room. 

Her singular demeanor made me ner- 
vous ; it would be impossible. to tell why. 
Idid not feel like sleeping after she left 
me, and so, extinguishing my lamp, I 
lay down upon the bed without undress- 
ing. 

Some hours wore on. At last I heard a 
plaintive cry, like a whippoorwill’s di- 
rectly underneath my window. But some- 
thing told me no bird had uttered it. Was 
it a signal? Breathlessly I waited. 

Not long. A door creaked softly—Bes- 
Did I see a dark shadow flit 
noiselessly out upon the landing, or was it 
imagination? I stole softly out of bed. 
My door was certainly ajar. 

Filled with the most horrible misgivings, 
I ran to the windowand looked out. There 
was no moon, but the stars shone brightly 
in the purple arch above, and by their 
glow I saw three or four spectral-looking 
figures steal over a bare bit of lawn and 
stealthily approach the house. 

A moment’s delay, and then a sash went 
up softly. I should not have heard it all if 
my senses had not been preternaturally 
sharpened, 

For a few awful seconds afterward 
I struggled with a deadly inclination to 
faint; then strength and courage came 
back again. 

Scarcely knowing what I did, I caught 
up the lamp, hghted it, and rushed out 
upon the landing, shrieking at the top of 
my voice : 

“Thieves! robbers! help!” 

A species of mad d to p 
me. The dark figures I had seen had, I 
was sure, entered the dining room, where, 
in a convenient closet, the family plate 
was kept in a small safe. Of course that 
was what the burglars were after. 

Down-stairs I rushed, two at a time, 
and bounded into the drawing-room, A 
dark lantern was flashing its stream of 
light across the apartment. Right in ite 
glow stood the safe, with two burglars 
leaning over it in the expectant attitude 
from which they had been aroused by the 
sound of my cries. They seemed undecid- 
ed whether to remain or fly. 

Another shrill scream broke from my} 
lips at this startling sight. In an instant 
I was surrounded, and a cold rim of steel 
touched my forehead, while a low, reso-— 
lute voice—Bessie’s voice; I knew it in-' 
stantly, in spite of the excitement and ter- 
ror of my situation—hissed in my ear the 
words: : 
“Silence! If you make another out- 
ery,’ put a bullet through your brain!” 

I felt stanned, frightened, bewildered. 
What happened afterwards is not very 
clear to my mind. I only know that there 
was a sudden crashing of glass,a glare of 
light, curses, shots, groans, and the room 
was fullof policemen, and a desperate strug- 
gle going on. 
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I woke up presently, as if out of a leth- 
argy, to find myself lying in Jack’s arms, 
with his kisses dropping hot and fast upon 
my cheeks and lips. 

“Oh, Jack, Jack!” I cried, “It is all so 
horrible! Where is Bessie? Did I really see 
her with those awful men ?” 

“Bessie was an imposter,” he answered, 
quite savagely. “She is no more yovr 
cousin thanIam. It was alla part of the 





plot to rob the house. She knew of the | 


anticipated visit some how—these desper- 
ate characters manage to hear everything 
—and took your cousin’s place. But I 
suspected her from the first—I'd seen that 
face before, truth to tell—and shrewdly 
guessing why she was here, I had the 
policemen ready.” 

“But how did you know the house was 
to be robbed to-night ?” 

He smiled. 

“Have you forgotten the diamond ring? 
Bessie, as she styled. herself, meant to 
make sure of it, and so borrowed it for a 
few hours ‘The inference was plain—the 
attempt was to be made to-night, and she 
thought, doubtless, to keep the ring, and 
say nothing of it to her confederates.” 

“And my pearl cross, Jack!” a sudden 
light breaking in upon my mind. 

“What?” he demanded sharply. 

“You are not the only loser—that’s all. 
Tt all.seems so strange, so incomprehensi- 


ble, My mind will not be clear again for 
a month.”’ 

A brief silence fell between us, and then 
I lifted my eyes to say : 

‘Jack, Jack, forgive me for doubting 
you! I se it all clearly now. Your al- 
legiance never wavered——”’ ] 


“Never!” he interrupted. “Silly little 
goose, did you think I could ever find any 
other woman half so precious? But I was 
compelled to play a part. Who would 
have believed me if I had declared the 
truth at once? And I was not thorougly 
convinced myself. I wanted time and op- 
portunity to test my suspicions,’’ 

We now had leisure to look around us. 
Three of the burglars were lying.on the 
floor, securely bound. One had escaped, and 
the false Bessie with him. ” 

I may as well state here that the ring 
and cross were eventually recovered, but 
not until several months after the events 
of that never-to-be-forgotten night, 

The true Bessie Wentworth came to us 
the ensuing week. Papa was greatly 
pleased with her. She had the real Went- 
worth hair and eyes, and he could not have 
picked a flaw with her if he had tried. 
She remained until after Jack and I were 
married, and I never had occasion to men- 
tally ask myself,as I had often done dur- 
ing the thirty-six hours’ sojourn of her 
counterfeit, whether she was a sinner or a 
saint. Heaven is made up of just such 
pure spirite as Bessie Wentworth’s. 





| THE CAPITAL OF GREECE, ° 

I half expected to find here a half 
asleep people, lazily following old- 
fashioned ways of proceeding; but, 
on the contrary, a more wide-awake 
government cannot be found. It is, 
you know, a constitutional monarchy 
that rules free Greece. It is like En- 
gland in haying a king, but in every- 
thing but the name he is much more 
like our president, since in many ways 
his power is circumscribed. Athens 
has some forty-five or fifty thousand 
people. But within three or four 
miles are many little villages, thus 
making everything here morestirring, 
as the country towns do their “‘ shop- 
ping’ here. Indeed, I find it hard to 
tealize that I am not in a real live 
Yankee city. Here the king, queen, 
ministers, and officers dress like 
Americans, and thus, the fashionable 
example being set, fully two-thirds, if 
not more,dress exactly as wedo. We 
are in the midst of a wide-awake, in- 
telligent, go-ahead -people,-and it is 
hard to. believe that they are ‘ hea- 
thenish” in teligious views. The fact 
is they stand where German infidelity 
does— on . materialistic grounds—care- 
léevs of the whole subject of religion, 
saving it is no concern of theirs. 





Mother's Way. 


Oft within onr little cottage, 
As the shadows gently fall, 

While tne sunlight touches softly 
One sweet face upon the wall, 

Do we gather close together, 
And in hushed and tender tone, 

Ask each other's full forgiveness 
For the wrong that cach has dona. 

Should you wonder why this custom 
At the ending of the day, 

Eye and voice would quickly answer, 
“It was once our mother’s way !” 


If our home be br'ght and cheery, 
If it hold a welcome true, 

Opening wide its door of greeting 
To the many—not the few; 

If we share our father’s bounty 
With the needy day by day, 

*Tis because our hearts remember 
This was ever mother’s way. 


Sometimes when our hearts grow weary, 
Or our task seems very long, 
When our burdens look too heavy, 
And we deem the right all wrong, 
Then we gain a new, fresh courage, 
As we rise to proudly say, 
“Let us do our duty bravely— 
This was our dear mother’s way.” 


Thus we keep her memory precious, 
While we never cease to pray 

That at last when lengthening shadows 
Mark the evening of life’s day, 

They may find us waiting calmly 
To go home our mother’s way. 





HOW MR. MIMPBLEUF KEPT 
HOUSE. 


“Not much to do, did you say, my dear?” 
remarked Mrs Mimpbleuf, pausing before 
her liege lord, and gazing at him indig- 
nantly. 

“Yes,” growled the gentleman; “it’s a 
mystery to me what women have to grum- 
ble about; especially you, my love, with a 
small house, and only four children to at- 
tend to. Whereas, we men have an intol- 
erable burden resting upon our shoulders, 
and when we return weary and perplexed 
to our homes, expecting to find rest and 
quiet, we are greeted with the old, old 
story—‘so much to do—tired to death— 
children so troublesome’—and a thousand 
other complaints.” 

Mrs. Mimpbleuf turned away to hide the 
two pearly tears which rose to her large 
blve eyes, and rollen slowly down the fair, 
round cheeks, and made no reply; while 
her husband lighted his cigar and walked 
leisurely up to his office. 

He was somewhat astonished at noon, by 
his wife’s announcing her intention of 
leaving the house in his care, and accepting 
an invitation to spend a few weeks with 
her cousin in the country. 

“You need a little rest, Jeremiah, and 
while Iam gone, you can close your office, 
and stay at home, and have a nice easy 
time, with only a few household duties to 
attend to,” declared Bellina, kindly. 

Mr. Jeremiah Elijah Mimpbleuf scowled. 

“Do you mean to say that I am to de- 
vote my whole attention to household mat- 
ters? Why, madam,I can easily do what 
little there is to be done, and see to my 
business also.” 

“But the children,” suggested his wife. 

“You will take them with you, of course,’’ 
he replied, indifferently. 

“Oh, no! I couldn’t be bothered with 
them,” answered Bellina, stiffly. 

Mr. Mimpbleuf looked somewhat blank 
at her declaration, but noticing the least 
perceptible twinkle in her eyes, he hastened 
to say,— 

“Very well, leave them at home; four 
children are nothing to look after, and I 
shall manage beautifully. 

“Now,” thought our hero, the. morning 


of his wife’s departure, “I'll begin by } 


straightening up the dining room, and 
washing the dishes.”’ 

Two plates, one saucer, and the china 
tea urn were broken in clearing off the ta- 
ble; but he was not discouraged, and con- 
gratulated himself that it was no worse. 
The fire had gone out in the kitchen stove, 
60 that he was obliged to use cold water for 
washing the dishes, which only hardened 
the grease without removing it, and he was 
in a quandary; for Jeremiah was a very 
fastidious person, and abhorred a plate that 


was not perfectlyclean: So he rubbed and 
2 


rubbed, but with no success; and to make 
matters more serious, he found himself 
completely drenched with greasy water. 
His handsome dressing gown ruined, and 
his new embroidered slippers wet and 
soiled. 

He built a rousing fire at noon, and put 
the meat directly overit to broil; then he 
rummaged around for half an hour to find 
a cook-book, and after accomplishing this 
feat, joyfully d his intenti of 
having biscuits for dinner. He according- 
ly got all the tinware out upon the table, 
and succeeded in dirtying some half dozen 
pans, three cups and six or eight spoons. 
When they were at last made, he referred 
once more to the cook-book. 

“It says, ‘bake in a quick oven,’” mused 
Mr. Mimpbleuf, “I wonder if ours is a 
‘quick oven’? I guess it is for Bellina al- 
ways has first-rate biscuits, so here they 
go,” and he shoved in the pan. 

A flame suddenly burst out all around 
the grid-iron, and removing it he found 
that after getting well smoked it had burnt 
to a crisp on the side next the fire. 

Now, if there was one thing more than 
another, that Jeremiah was particular 
about, it was his steaks being rare, and he 
remembered a certain occasion when he 
_had risen from the table in disgust, and 
' left the house in a rage, because the meat 
was cooked a little too much—two of the 
children being ill, and his wife without a 
servant. Still, that was no excuse in the 
austere eyes of Jeremiah Mimpbleuf, and 
he showed his great displeasure by slam- 
ming the front door forcibly after him, and 
absenting himself from home.for three 
days. Yet here was the same thing hap- 
pened to himself, and what should he do. 

He went into the dining-room to set the 
table, and returned just in time to smell 





the biscuits burning. Hurrying to the 
stove, he found them unfit to eat, burnt to 
acinder. He was in despair; three o'clock, 
and no dinner, breakfast at six on account 
of his wifés departure, and himself and 
family on the verge of starvation. 

His dressing-gown was in a deplorable 
state, between the grease, and a thick coat- 
ing of flour on the elbows, but he was to 
desperate to care for appearance, and de- 
termined to buy up a supply of bread anl 
cakes at the bakery: he therefore locked 
the children all up in his study and started, 
running all the way. 

In the meahtime Sammie, aged seven, 
amused himself by manufacturing a kite, 
out ofa valuahle manuscript which lay in 
the desk, while Bolivy tore a beautiful steel 
engraving out of one of his father’s choice 
volumes to ornament the face of said kite ; 
and Jennie, a pretty, brown-eyed sprite 
of three summers, in reaching up for the 
bottle of mucilage, knocked off the ink- 
stand, which broke, leaving a great black 
stain on the handsome blue and drab car- 
pet. The chair on which she stood slipped, 
and in hastening to get down, she dropped 
the bottle of paste, which fell in a little 
shattered heap at her feet, making an ad- 
ditional blemish on papa’s carpet. 

Mr. Mimpbleuf had always reproved his 
wife for calling the children mischievous, 
for he never saw anything at all wrong in 
their conduct, and congratulated himself 
that he had the best behaved and most in- 
teresting family in the country. 

Returning, he immediately hurried to 
the study, an was horrified beyond expres- 
sion at the scene which greeted him there. 
If his wife had permitted such a thing to 
happen he would have scolded and stormed 
around in a fearful manner; until he was 
qttite certain that he had made her perfect- 
ly wretched, and heartily sorry for ever 
having married such a great, inconsiderate, 
“bear’’ as himeclf. 

However, he viewed the disaster with 
anything but pleasure, but being very 
much fatigued with the morning’s work, he 
did not feel equal to the effort of chastising 
them, and so letthem off with a feeble rep- 
rimand, and proceeded to distribute the 
brend and cakes. 

Providence sent an old lady friend around 
that afternoon, and leaving the children 








in her care, he rushed off to the intelligence 
office, and engaged a recent importation 











from Germany, whom he brought nome 
with him in triumph. 

Next morning he indulged in a cigar, and 
walked up street to ascertain how affairs 
were progressing at the office. On his way 
back he purchased a can of oysters, which 
he presented to Kathrina, asking “if she 
knew how to cook them,” to which she re. 
plied “yah, yah! poildem in a stew!” and 
he seated him self complacently to peruse 
a letter from his “other self,” Mrs. Mimp- 
bleuf. 

“I am having such a delightful time,” 
wrote his “affinity,” “and do hope that you 
are getting along nicely a home; it will do 
you worlds of good to rest from your labors, 
and I know you are enjoying it wonder- 
fully.” 

Bolivy had tied a rop2 to one of the 
chairs, and as Kathrina was coming in with 
the soup tureen, he suddenly jerked it, 
tripping her up and she fell crash into the 
room. 

Enraged at the boy, and scalded by the 
hot soup, the girl declared her intention of 
departing immediately, and forwith did so, 
leaving Jeremiah to dish up the dinner as 
best he could. 

After the meal was over he determined 
to clean the carpet, which was a new Brus- 
sels, purchased by his wife only a month 
before. Remembering that Bellina used a 
scrubbing brush, soft-soap and ashes to 
take the grease out of the kitchen floor, he 
decided to try it in this instance. i 

Providing himself with a shovelfull of 
ashes, he spread it carefully over the place 
where the soup had been spilled, then he 
poured a quantity “f softsoap and hot water 
on, and assuming a kneeling posture (the 
first time since his childhood,) began to 
scrub, Four squire yards were coated 
over with ashes, etc., wherexs only a small 
portion of the carpet had beln soiled, but 
he worked away bravely. 

“What will Mrs. Mimpbleuf say?” 
groaned the miserable man at last, as the 
more he rubbed the worse it looked. “Per- 
haps a bucket of cold water dashed over 
will improve it,” he sighe.. f 

Limping into the kitchen, and hunting a 
tin pail, he recollected that he had used it 
to hold the milk the eveniny previous, all 
the pans being dirty, and he could not find 
any dish in the closet now, large enough to 
contain it, so all that remained to be done 
was to pour it into one of the washbowls, 
and letitgo. Passing the stove his dress- 
ing gown came in contact with a heavy 
skillet, which came down maliciously upon 
his corns, and sent him prancing about the 
room in an agony of pain, gnashing his 
teeth and pulling his hair in frenzy. 

Just then thedoor-bell rang, and he went 
to answer it. He was Lorrified to see Miss 
Roseline Summers, a young lady whom he 
had always held up to his wife as an exam- 
ple of amiability and neatness. She start- 
edin astonishment at the distressed look- 
ing object that stool before her, bowing 
and trying to appear as agreeable as possi- 
ble under the circumstances. ; 

He blushed confusedly at her surprise, 
being painfully conscious that his face and 
clothés were bespattcred with soapsuds and 
ashes, his sleeves rolled up to the elbow, 
and altogether presenting a very ridiculous 
appearance. But he invited her into the 
parlor, and after giving her a brief account 
of his troubles, she departed, first bestowing 
a mammoth paper of candies upon the 
young Mimpbleufs. 

That nizht Sammie and Jennie were tak- 
en suddenly ill from eating too much cum. 
dy, and in the midst of his sorrows the 
orilliant idea of sending for Mrs. M—~ 
took such strong possession of his mind 
that he telegraphed for her to come home 
immediately. 

She arrived the following day, and had a 
hearty laugh at his misfortunes; while un- 
der her skillful management household 
matters soon assumed their former aspect, 
and Mr. Mimpbleuf was transformed into 
the most patient of husbands, never being 
known to speak a cross word afterward. 





Ir you have been tempted into evil, fly 
from it; it is not falling into the water, but 





lying in it that drowns. 
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Barons of the Past. 





In the old baronial times, 
When the feudal lords bore sway, 


There were high and low, and friend and foe, 
As there are in this, our day; 

There were shrines and fanes, and swords and 

chains, 

Young maids, and old men gray! 

And the barons kept high state, 
Tn their ancient castle halls, 

And the warders stout watched well without, 
Lest foes should scale the walls; 

And down far deep, in the donjon-kecp, 
Were chain’d the barons’ thralls. 


And whenever these barons bold 
Would swell their golden hoards, 
They summoned their men from hill and glen, 
And bared their bright broad-swords ; 
And the trumpet brayed, and the war-horse 
neighed, 
And the minstrel swept his chords. 
And the barons bold rode forth, 
And the fray was flerce and long, 
For with deadly blows they smote their foes, 
And stormed their castles strong— 
They sacked and killed, and their coffers 
filled,— 
But the deed (men say) was wrong. 


And whenever these barons bold 
Would add to their lands a rood, 
They grappled the brand, with a red right 
hand, 
And seized whatever they would— 
And none said nay, for the strong bore sway, 
And the Evil ruled the Good, 
And these barons bold waxed great, 
Till the feeble feared their might; 
They lived like kings, and the bard still 
sings 
Of their deeds in feast and fight, 
But to burn and steal, and to sack and kill, 
Can neyer (men say) be right. 








MINNIE'S MISTAKE. 


Malcolm Thornesat inthe cars, bound for 
Malvern, absorbed in a deep reverie, and a 
pleasant one it was, too. He was a lover, 
engaged also, and he was soon to lead his 
bride to the altar. He was now journeying 
toward the home of her who had filled, and 
would fill, he hoped, in the happy years to 
come, many of his hours with “silken splen- 
dor.” Is it, then, to be wondered that his 
thoughts, his day-dreams were profoundly 
delightful ? 

“Malvern!” cried out the conductor. 

The duct t startled 
him from his reverie. 

“Here already,’ murmured Malcolm. 
“Why, the time has passed very quickly.”’ 

He removed his satchel, cane,and um- 
brella from the rack, vacated his seat, and 
when the train stopped stepped off on to 
the platform. A large crowd was assem- 
bled at the station awaiting the arrival of 
the train, for Malvern was quite a flourish- 
ing town, and he was making his way 
through the concourse of people as rapidly 
as he could, when a pair of arms were 
clasped around his neck, and a soft voice 
whispered : 

“Q, George! I’m so glad you've come ;” 
and then almost as suddenly added, “O, I 
heg pardon, sir, I've made a great mistake, 
but the resemblance is wonderful.” 

Before the astonished Malcolm Thorne 
could make a reply, the young female with 
the fair, lovely face suffused with blushes, 
had disappeared in the crowd, and was 
quickly beyond his sight. 

“By Jove!” he thought, “that young 
woman must have taken me for her lover 
whom, I suppose, she expected would come 
by this train. Why, bless me, it’s the fun- 
niest adventure with which I’ve ever met.” 
The whole affair struck him as being en- 
tirely ludicrous, and he stood still for a mo- 
ment and gave vent fo a hearty laugh. 

He moved on again, got clear of the 
crowd, and then gazed along the platform, 
where a row of various sizes and styles of 
vehicles were waiting to convey the arri- 
vals to different points in the town. 

“Minnie promised to meet me here with 
the carriage, but I see neither her nor it. 
Probably something has delayed her; at 
any rate, I'll sit down and wait a few min- 
utes longer.” 

Ten minutes passed away, but neither 
his lady-love nor the vehicle appeared. 

“She must be ill,” he murmured, glanc- 
ing at his watch; “but it’s strange she did 
not order the carriage to come for me, even 
if she couldn't come herself. 








He calleda cabman tohun. “Do you know 
where Mr. Rangton resides?” he asked. 
The man replied in the affirmative, and 
Malcolm ordered him to drive there as 
quickly as he could. 

The vehicle stopped in front of a stately, 
handsome residence, and Malcolm Thorne 
sprang out of the conveyance, walked rap- 
idly up the graveled walk tothe door and 
rang the bell, which was almost immedi- 
ately answered by a servant. 

“Js Miss Rangton indisposed, or is there 
any sickness in the family?’ cried Malcolm. 

“All are quite well, sir,” replied the do- 
mestic, “and Miss Rangton cannot see you 
and bade me give you this note.” She 
thrust it into his hand, and then shut the 
door, as the saying is, in his face. 

Malcolm, bewildered and astonished, 
stood there, making no movement, but 
having the appearance of a person who is 
not really aware whether he is in his right 
senses or not. 

“Cannot see me?” he at last admitted. 
“What haveI done to offend her? What 
is the meaning of this strange action of 
hers?” He seemed to have forgotten the 
dainty, pink-tinted missive which the ser- 
vant had given him, but suddenly recol- 
lecting it, he tore open the envelope, and 
read these sarcastic lines: 

Mr. Tuorne—Dear Srr:—“I was not 
aware, until quite recently, that your heart 
was enough to entertain an affection 
for two womenat the same time. Such be- 
ing the case, I must decline the share of 
love you have been wont to lavish upon 
me, as, in affairs of the heart, 1 am very 
selfish, and not fora moment could I think 
of looking toa rival. Let all, henceforth, 
that has passed between us be forgotten. 
I leave you free to bestow the whole wealth 
of your elastic affection upon whomsoever 
you choose to honor in that way. Should 
we chance to meet let it be as strangers; 
for my vocabulary contains no word by 


which I can fully express the scorn in 
which I shall evermore you.” 
I remain, \very respeotfully, 
| Minnie Raneton. 

“Good heavens! What is the meaning 
of this? Has her love for me departed 
since I last saw her and been bestowed on 
another, and is this the paltry manner in 
which she seeks to rid herself of my com. 
pany and sever the engagement? It is 
one series of falsehood from beginning to 
end, and is plainly of her own coinage, 
too ied 

It is strange how quickly, when suspicion 
is once aroused, people jumpto conclusions, 
be they true or false; and this is especially 
the case when two of man’s strongest pas- 
siohs, love and jealousy, are at all concern- 
ed in the matter. 

At this juncture the cabman approached 
Malcolm, who was excitedly pacing up and 
down the verandah which surrounded the 
house, and said: 

“I'd like to have my fare, sir, for I must 
be off. I can’t wait here all dayunless you 
pay me for waiting.” 

“You may remain, for I'll want you to 
take me back to the station, and I'll pay 
you for your time,” replied Malcolm. 

“All right, sir,” said the man,going back 
to his vehicle, but wondering at the pe- 
culiar manner in which the gentleman was 
acting. 

“I will see her!” cried Malcolm, “and 
wring the truth from her. The meaning 
of this scandalous note, in justice to my- 
self, must be explained before I leave Mal- 
vern !”* 

He rang the bell, and again the servant 
made her appearance. 

“Tell Miss Rangton that I must have a 
few minutes’ conversation with her.” 

The servant departed to deliver the mes- 
sage, and quickly came back with an an- 
swer. 

“Miss Rangton desires me to inform you 
that it is impossible for her to grant your 
request, and wishes you to cease annoying 
her with such solicitations, and to leave 
this house immediately.” 

“But she shall speak with me,” cried the 
now infuriated Malcolm. 

“I was instructed not to admit you,” and 





with that she shut the door in his face, and 
locked it also. 

“She is afraid I'll force my way into the 
house—as if I were some cowardly ruffian 


and not a gentleman. i will go, for 1 
should despise myself if I were again to 
beg for that explanation which it is my 
right to have granted me. Itis hard, very 
hard though, not knowing the cause, to 
part in this way from the woman you love. 
Perhaps I may judgeher wrongly—perhaps 
some persons have slandered me in my ab- 
sence, and she has believed them. It is 
possible, and yet she has not acted likea 
woman who has been injured, but like one 
who commits an injury. Well, she won’t 
see me, nor shall I try to force her again, 
so I’ll go from here, and, in time, I may 
learn to forget her.” 

He walked slowly, the picture of a grief- 
stricken man, down the graveled walk, but 
as he reached the gate, a lady approached 
it from the other side. 

“My dear Malcolm,” she cried, “what is 
the matter? You look as if some great mis- 
fortune had befallen you.” 

“And so there has, Mrs. Rangton. Read 
this and judge for yourself, and then ex- 
plain it if you can,” he replied, handing 
her Minnie’s note. 

“T really can’t conjecture what has caus 
ed herto write you in this fashion,” said 
Mrs. Rangton, when she had perused the 
missive. “This morning,” she added, 
“Minnie was looking joyfully forward to 
your coming.” 

“And you don’t doubt that my affection 
for her is as great as it ever was, Mrs. 
Rington?’’ he asked, interrupting her. 

“T have had no cause for doubt, Malcolm, 
nor will I till I have full and sufficient 
proof. Iam convinced that there is some 
great mistake, but what it is, I can neither 
say nor think.” 

“I hope it may prove nothing worse,’’ he 
replied, sadly. “I sought an explanation of 
her strange conduct, but she would not 
grant me an interview. Good-bye, Mrs. 
Rangton, for I must go, else I shall miss 
the next train. You may tell her that I 
for——” 

“Malcolm, you shall do nothing of the 
kind. I have known you since you werva 
child, and I’m sure you would not do any- 
thing wrong or unmanly. I have always 
placed as much faith in you asI have in 
Minnie, Malcolm ; therefore as you say you 
cannot explain what has caused her to take 
this sudden dislike to you, she herself must 
do so, for your {satisfactionand mine. Come 
with me into the house; we have already 
delayed too long. The sooner this matter 
is cleared up, the better for all parties con- 
cerned.” 

“My pride, Mrs. Rangton, will not per- 
mit me to enter until Minnie summons me, 
and I doubt if she ever will. Twice to-day 
the door has been slammed in my face, as 
if I were some low character, and, unques- 
tionably, by your daughter’s orders.” 

“I did not think she could act in such an 
unladylike manner. She shall beg your 
pardon for so doing,” Said Mrs. Rangton, 
in her decided way. “Well, as you're re- 
solved to stand upon your dignity, like all 
you foolish lovers—and you're all well 
matched in that respect, or there would be 
more reconciliations and fewer broken en- 
gagements—just remain where you are till 
I‘return. I'll find out the why and the 
wherefore of this matter, and be back again 
in five minutes. 

The stated time had scarcely elapsed be- 
fore jolly, resolute Mrs. Rangton appeared. 

“Why Malcolm, she’s inher room sobbing 
asif her heart were breaking. The silly 
creature says that she saw a woman kiss 
and embrace you at the depot to-day. I 
guess she fell asleep in the carriage and 
dreamed it. 


Malcolm’s gravity changed quite sudden- 
ly to merriment, and it was with difficulty 
that he managed to say, “The woman call- 
ed me George, and, as I resembled her 
lover, thought I was he, but she quickly 
discovered her mistake.” 

Mrs. Rangton had a keen appreciation 
for the ludicrous, and she joined in Mal- 
colm’s laughter. 

“What's all this fuss about,” said the 
cabman to himself. “If I didn’t know it 
was Mr. Rangton’s place, I should say it 





was a mad-house.” 


“Well,” eaid Mrs. Rangton, “you'd bet- 





ontie 
ter pay and dismiss the hackman, and then 
go in and forgive Minnie for acting so fool- 
ishly.” 

Malcolm put his hand in his pocket, but 
found that his wallet was gome; and soon 
made the discovery that he was also minus 
his watch and chain. 

“Mrs. Rangton, I’ve been robbed.” 

“Yes, Malcolm, and it was that very lov- 
ing woman who robbed you,” said Mrs. 
Rangton, bursting into a hearty laugh. 
“Well, don’t keep Minnie waiting any 
longer, but go to her, and I'll pay the cab- 
man.” 

Malcolm did as he was bidden, and when 
Mrs. Rangton joined the lovers they were 
as smiling and happy as any two affection- 
ate mortals could be. 

That day the proper officials were noti- 
fied of the robbery; detectives were put on 
the track of the affectionate pick-pocket, 
and two or three days afterward she was 
caught in the act of embracing another 
man ata station above Malvern. Malcolm 
got his watch and chain back, but not his 
money; but that did not bother him, nor 
would it you, reader of the sex masculine, 
if you were going to marrya pretty, loving 
girl, with a fine marriage portion. 








RE-PRODUCTIOIP.OF ViD THOUGH-s, 
Nothing is more strange than the re- ro- 
duction of old thoughts under the guise of 
new and advanced opinions. It would 
seem asif the human mind, with all its 
restless activity, wus destined to revolve in 
an endless circle. Its progress is marked 
by many changes and discoveries; it sees 
and understands far more clearly what lies 
along the line of its route, and the modes 
or law under which these facts occur ; but 
this route in its higher levels always re- 
turns upon itself. Nature and all its se- 
crets become better known, and the pow- 
ers of nature are brought more under hu- 
man control; but the sources of nature 
and life and thought—all the ultimate 
problems of being—never become more 
clearly intelligible. Not only so, put the 
last efforts of human reasoning on these 
subjects are even as the first. Differing in 
form, and even sometimes not greatly in 
form, they are in substance the same. 
Bold as the course of scientific adventure 
has seemed for a time, it ends very much 
as it began; and men of the nineteenth 
century look over the same abysses of 
speculation as did their forefathers thous- 
ands of years before. No philosophy of 
theism can be said to have advanced be- 
yond the book of Job; and Professor Tyn- 
dall, addressing the world from the throne 
of modern science—which the chair of the 
British Association ought to be—repeats 
the thoughts of Democritus and Epicurus, 
as the best guesses of the modern scienti 
mind.—Blackwoods Magazine. i 





TREE CULTURE. 

Tree culture in the United States is be- 
coming quite extensive. Under the act of 
Congress offering one hundred and sixty 
acres of land to any person who would 
plant forty acres of them to trees and cul- 
tivate them for eight years, about one 
thousand one hundred persons, it is stated, 
had taken up one hundred and seventy 
thousand acres of land in Minnesota, up to 
January. By the effort of the State and 
private and associated effort, it is estimat- 
ed that twenty million trees are now grow- 
ing in Minnesota, besides those planted 
under the Congressional act. A report on 
the subject says that the cost of planting 
and cultivation is marv ellously small, in 
many cases not exceeding from two to five 
cents a tree. The artificial culture of 
trees is coming more and more in vogue in 
California, and the demand for young 
trees to set out, this spring, is said to be 
very large. 





The commander-in-chief of the Abys- 
sinian army is an ex-sergeant of the Eng- 
lish army, named Kirkam, who, has intro- 
duced mitrailleuses, Remington rifles and 
Colt’s revolvers. é 
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THE SALARIES OF; SOME DISTIN 
. GUISHED AMERICAN CLERGYMEN, 


} The preacher who receives the high- 
est salary in this conntry (excepting 
possibly Cardinal McCloskey, the 
Archbishop of Baltimore, the Bishop 
of Quebec, and some of the other dig- 
nitaries of the Catholic Church, whose 
expenses are paid from the common 
revenues of the church) is the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, pastor of Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn. For several 
years past his salary has been $20,000 
perannum. In addition to this, it is 
safe to say that he received $5,000 
per annum for various lectures deliv- 
reed by him in the winter season in the 
principal cities inthe Union. His sal- 
ary as editor of the Christian Union 
was-$10,000 per annum, and from the 
Christian Union Publishing Company 
he one year received $10,000 fora Life 
of Christ, which, by the way has not 
yet been finished. Besidesall this he 
is inthe receipt of an annual income, 
varying from year to year, as author’s 
percentage on thesale of his published 
works,““‘Star Papers,” etc. So that here 
ig apreacher whose income for several 
years past; has been in the neighbor- 
hood of $40,000 perannum, and some- 
times considerably more. What has 
teen done with itisa mystery. He 
testified during the late trial that he 
had mortgaged his house in Brooklyn 
for $5,000 to provide Theodore Tilton 
with means to start the Golden Age. 

' The Rev. Dr. John Hall, of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, N. Y. 
came here several years ago, from Bel- 
fast, Ireland, onthe callof the Church 
1 which he is now pastor. His salary 
was then fixed at $10,000, gold, per 
annum, and still remains the same. 
He also adds to his income by writing 
| and lecturing. 
The Rev. Dr. Hepworth, of the 
Chureh of the Disciples was in the re- 
ceipt ofa salary of $10,000 per annnm 
until recently,but it has been reduced, 
it is understood, of late. 

The Rev. Dr. Storr’s of the Church 
of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, receives a 
salary of $10,000 perannum. He was 
offered an advanced salary by one of 
the New York Congregational churches 
some time ago, but was induced to re- 
main with his old charge. 

The. Rev. Dr. Budington, also one of 
the best known of the Brooklyn pas- 
tors, receives $10,000 per annum. 

The Rev. Dr: Morgan Dix, the rec- 
tor of Trinity, receives $15,000 per an- 
num. He hastwoor more assistants, 
who receive from $4,000 to $6,000 each. 

The senior minister at St. Paul’s re- 
ceives $10,000, and his assistant $4,000. 

The Rev. Dr. Weston, for many 
years past the pastor at St. John’s 
Church, opposite the old St. John’s 
Park, where Vanderbilt’s freight depot 
now stands, receives $10,000, and has 
an assistant at $4,000. 

The pastor who officiates at Trinity 
Chapel, in West Twenty-eighth street, 
also receives 10,000, and has one or 
more assistants. 

The Rev. Dr. Chapin, pastor of the 
Divine Paternity (Universalist), at 
Fifth avenue and Forty-fifth street, 
also receives $10,000 salary. 

: The Rev. Dr. Park Hunt Schenck, 
rector of St. Ann’s,on the Heights, 
Brooklyn, receives $10,000. 











THE ABOLITION OF LENT. - 

An effortisbeing made inthe Reformed 
Episcopal Church to do away with the 
observance of Lent asachurch fast. At 
arecent conference of Clergymen of that 
denomination in Philadelphia it was de- 
cided to recommend the policy of aban- 
doning the service to the General Stand- 
ing Committee, on the ground that the 
indulgence in worldly pleasures before 
and after Lent is increased by way of 
compensation for enforced abstention 
during the season of fasting, and upon 
the further ground that uniform modera- 
tion of life is the church’s great need, 
andthat this may be better secured with- 
out Lenten observances than with them. 
Te change, if it shall be made, will be at 
radical one,and will work a wider breach 
than eve rbetween the two Episcopalian 
churches in this couutry.—N, Y. Evening 
Post, 
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STAY WHERE 

One of the greatest drawbacks to pros- 
perity is the restive, roving, and unsettled 
spirit of the people. Each one imagines 
that there is an El Dorado somewhere, or 
that some section is more prosperous than 
his own, and that he must get to it before 
he'can accomplish anything. The idea 
unsettles him, and if he does not “pull up” 
and migrate at once, he is forever thinking 
about it, and neglects to improve his pres- 
ent home and farm. The delusion has been 
wide spread since the war, and much indi- 
vidual disaster has been tae result. The 
curse of Reuben seems to rest upon the 


you ARE, 


people. 
It is a great mistake. Contentment is 
the great secret of life. Old Horace struck 


the right key when he said: “Happiness 
depends not upon place nor climate, but 
upon the state of one’s mind.’" “Rolling 
stones gather no moss,” and the experi- 
ment of selling out and moving, in the hope 
of bettering the condition, often ends in 
bitter disappointment and _ irretrievable 
loss. 
Better stay where you are. If you are 
in a good community, and your lands have 
bottom, drive down your pegs and locate. 
Remember that “‘there’s more in the man 
than the jland,” as old Jones said, on re- 
turning from Texas, after terrible failure, 
to the worn out homestead he had sold, 
and found it blooming like a garden 
Right up the old dwelling, renew the out- 
buildings, palings, fences, and barns ; spend 
a few dollars in white paint, and give the 
premises an air of cheerfulness. Cultivate 
less ground, and make it richer every year, 
Make plenty to eat and some to sell, and 
let your crop be clear profit. Plant fruit 
trees, have your rye, oats, barley, wheat 
and clover patches; fine horses, fat cows, 
and rich butter. Give your wives and 
daughters flower gardens, and assist them 
in collecting a good assortment of roots and 
cuttings. Do these simple things, and, our 
word for it, your houses will take new hold 
upon your affections, and, instead of the 
rickety, dilapidated establishments, and 
solemn, hungry-looking countenances so 
common in our country, we will find com- 
fortable and inviting homes, where all is 
love, c t and happi It will 
be like a Colchian enchantress infusing new 
juices into the veins for the prolongation 
of life and youth. Try it. Turn over a 
new leaf and begin anew. Fear God and 
love your neighbors, your wives, and your 
children, ‘and don’t try to get rich in one 
year. 
PHYSICAL POWEKS xyivai. 


ynt t 





In the rural districts of Portugal, 
the women work in the fields from 
early childhood, sharing to the full 
the toil and fareofthe men. Yet a 
more healthy, comely, and contented 
race of women is not met with the 
wide world over. No pale, thin, care- 
worn matrons or maids are found 
among them, but almost without ex- 
ception, they are vigorous in frame, 
strong and lithe in step, and cheerful 
and winning in countenance. Some- 
thing of thisis to be ascribed to the 
feeling of security and independence 
that comes from a sure tenure of their 
homes, which, though rented, are re- 
tained for generations on comfortable 
terms. Something is owing, too, to a 
genial climate, and to the compara- 
tive ease with which the necessities of 
life can be provided. Yet the fact 
tends to show that with identical 
habits of living, the physical powers 
of men and women should be equal, 





The late Guikwar of Baroda was 
supposed to have had the most mag- 
nificent coat ever made in India, 
valued at six lakhs of rupees, or $275,- 
000, which he sent as an offering to 
the shrine of the Prophet at Mecca. 
But this coat is about to be eclipsed 
by one lately made for the Mahara- 
jah of Puttiala, which, a correspond- 
ent of the Delhi Gazette tells us, is 
“valued at fifteen lakhs ($675,000), set 
with precious stones, and fringed 
about the collar, cuffs, andfront with 
large pearis, The coat will be worn 
at the durbar of the Prince of Wales.” 





PAPER DRESS PATTERNS. 


*Burleigh” says in a recent letter from 
N. Y. City, to the Boston Journal: A great 
business has grown up apparently out of 
nothing. This business isthe making of 
dress patterns out of a flimsy sort of a 
paper made for the purpose. The amount 
of business done is simply marvelous. 
Through it ladies in the backwoods, in the 
country and in the remotest and sparest 
districts, can at the cost of a dime or a0 se- 
cure the latest fashions for themselves and 
children. One of these establishments 
sued a house in New York ona note given 
for goods delivered. The defence set up 
was that there was no consideration. A 
quantity of the goods were brought into 
court and their flimsy texture exhibited to 
the inspection of the intelligent jury. 
The jury gave a verdict for the defendant 
onthe ground that there was no property 
in such material. Yet the dealings in 
this frail fabric are hardly equaled by any 
other branch of trade. One house does 
$100,000 worth of trade a year. The paper 
is masufactured expressly for the work and 
issent into the city tons at a time. A 
single order exhdusts 5,000 jreams. This 
house has 1,000 agencies. They are in 
every part of the United States, in Canada, 
and across the seas. Orders for patterns 
come in from $25 to $1,000. The largest 
establishments in New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago buy $500 worth 
at a time. One hundred and fifty hands 
are kept constantly at work to meet the 
orders. And yet aNew York jury affirms 
that there is no market value in this busi- 
ness. 

o_o: 


MANAGING YOUNG GIRLS, 


Why is it that gentlemen have such a 
poor opinion of young girls? As a rule, 
they think them very pleasant to pass an 
hour with, provided the girls let them 
make as many foolish speeches as they like 
and repay them with interest. And who 
is to blame for that? Surely not the 
girls. Their greatest ambition in life is to 
be loved by and become the wife of some 
good man, and, say what you will, it is a 
noble one. With this end in view, it is, 
of course, natural thata desire to ‘please 
the lords of creation should be uppermost 
ina girl’s mind. If men will not be in- 
interested when you talk sense, what can 
you do but talk nonsense! Men complain 
that girlshave nothing to talk about except 
their last flirtation, balls, and parties, yet, 
if they converse with them for an hour up- 
on philosophy, metaphysics, or even the 


last new book, you are bored, called a | 




































































A MONSTER SHAKE, 


The London Daily News says:—It will be 
recollected that, in a late issue, we an- 
nounced the stranding of an immense 
shark at Shanklin, in the Isle of Wright. 
The skin of this huge fish has now arrived 
in London, having been purchased for the 
British Museum. The difficult operation 
of taking the skin off so gigantic a crea- 
ture has been admirably carried out by 
Mr. Gerrard, Jr., whose ability in prepar- 
ing skeletons for the British Museum is 
well known. Its total length is 29 feet, 
its ciroumference fifteen feet at the largest 
part. Its teeth are exceedingly small, and 
not the least like the large white ivory 
teeth seen in sharks of maseums; they 
are, on the contrary, very small and set 
with interspaces one from the other, and 
about the size of a cat’s teeth. 

This is the basking shark—squalus mazi- 
mus, celorinus imus, squab lephas, 
sail fish, hoemother, or homer of Orkney, 
sun fish, west coast of Ireland. It is not, 
however, to be confounded with the sun 
fish — orthagoriscus mola—that is, the 
shape of the sun, These huge sharks ap- 
pear in considerable numbers in the spring 
along the northwest coast of Donegal and 
Clew Bay. |The Sun Fish Bank is proba- 
bly the first shoal water ‘made by the fish 
coming in from the Atlantic. Little or 
nothing is known of the habits of this fish, 
which is probably the largest among 
known sharks. Couch records one taken 
in Cornwall measuring thirty one feet 
eight inches. It is supposed that they 
swallow their prey alive. The Irish fisher- 
men spear them for the sake of the oil that 
isto be obtained from their liver. This 
fish, when floating on the water, is fre- 
quently taken for the whale, on account 
of its somewhat sluggish movements, 
Hence it is also called the basking shark, 
It is supposed that the present specimen 
had lost ite way, being bound, probably, 
for the west coast of Ireland. 


SS 








' 
ARTIFICIAL BEAOTY, ' 


Women are justified in trying to 
make themselves as beautiful as pos- 
sible—a result which may be achieved 
by the cultivation of good health, 
good temper, kindly manners, and 
taste in dress; but she who endeavors 
to supply the charms of youth by ar- 
tificial means, is apt to run into error’ 
The women who paint, powder or dye 
never know when to stop. Like Ten- 
nyson’s brook, they go ‘‘on forever— 
forever,” impressed with the idea that 








poor girl who has worried her brains for | 
your entertainment. Women were made to | 


please, not to lecture one like a trained 
professor,and wonder what she did it for. 
No, no. What is it you want? If you 
were to lay down your rules there is not 


one girl ina thousand but would gladly | 


obey them, ridiculous as they would surely 
be. Try it and see. If you have a lady 
friend whom you could like so much if it 
were not for this or that little fault, tell 
her so,and if she cares anything for you 
she will correct it. Treat women more 
like human beings then prophesy a speedy 
change for the better. 


—=s 
~ “California’s wine product in 1875 is 
stated at eight millions of gallons. 
The supply is greater than the de- 
mand. The makers have, in conven- 
tion, decided that two-thirds of it 
might be profitably made _ into 
brandy if{the Government would re- 
duce the tax. 
_ 

An American in Liverpool said :—*TI’ve 
just asked ‘em where they kept their 
their barber shop. . They told me there 
was one on the opposite side of the 
square, They cail this a first-class hotel, 
This is a nice country, this is, isn’t it ?” 

In the hemp hackling room of the 
Kentucky Penitentiary from three hun- 
dred to five hundred men work in a dust 
which is described as thicker than the 
thickest fog, and which invariably pro- 
duces blindness or consumption, 





| 








art can fully conceal nature’s ravages. 
With the unmistakable stamp of ex- 
perience written legibly across the 
face, with the dim and watery eyes 
which no art can brighten, no appli- 
ances can clear, they simulate the 
bloom and the luxuriant hair, the 
vivid coloring and the untouched 
freshness of eighteen; then think 
they have cleverly concealed their 
age, and that nothing betrays the 
make-up. | With the more than ma- 
tronly forms of maturity, they adopt 
the styles of early youth, and imagine 
that they have done all that is neces- 
sary by way of disguise when they 
tighten their belt so that they can 
scarcely breathe, and prop up their 
spreading frames on heels so high 
and narrow as to be no safer thana 
couple of stilts. Few people have 
courage to tell the women who make- 
up how visible it is, and polite silence 
is construed into non-perception of 
facts plainly visible to all. The 
made-up, too, see for themselves how 
great a failure all the other make- 
ups are; but no one has the wit to 
turn the knowledge inward and say, 
“As she is, soam I.” The judicial 
blindness that always accompanies 
vanity falls like Egyptian darkness 
on every eye,and. women sneer and 
condemn in unmeasured language the 
very things of which they themselves 
are guilty. In cases like these igno- 
rance may be bliss; but we doubt if 
*tis folly to be wise. 


__ 
The worst social crime yet is that of 
the Brooklyn minister who is charged 
with striking his mother-in-law, And 
with an umbrella, too, aN 
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THE ALBION. 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE, 





FINANCIAL CARDS. 





ANCHOR LINE. 


CARRYING U, S. MAIL, 


iNew York and Glasgow. 


STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. Y.: 





ELYSIA.......seeeeeseoee iotes. March 18, at 11 A. M 
CALIFORNIA cece coves Saturday, March 25, at 3 P. M. 
ANCHORI Aces sees -coccsenee Saturday, Apiill at li AM. 
ETHIOPIA..... .-eSaturday, Aj ril 8, at 3 P. M, 


ATES OF PASSAGETO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
TON DONDERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 


Cabin Passage—$65, $75 and $80, currency. 


INTERMEDIATE, $35; STEERAGE, $28. 
@@” Drafte issued for any amount at current rates. 





Send for circulars, giving turther information, to Com 
pany’s offices, 7 Bowling Green, New York. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agente. 








Estastisnep 1840, 
The British and N. A, R, M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOUL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and jay. From boston every Tuesday. 
Rates of Passage: 


PROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 


Ry Steamers not Carrying Steerage. —First Class, £26. 
Boos d Class, £18. 
By Steamers Coseyiag Stecrage. —First Class, 15, 17 and 


a re ee 
FROW NEW vege ‘OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First oe. $30, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ae 


Return “Tickets on favorable terms 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 
| cnn at lowest rates. 
Steerage tickets from Lrespool and Queenstown and 








for Belfast, Glasgow 
= Forse’ on the Continent and 
For Breight and.Cabin apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 
For passage, at Lil Broadway, Trinity Build- 
> > | 
< CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acznr. 


REMITTANCES 





ATLANTIC 


New York 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 1842, 


([NSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLanD Navication Risks, 
And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 





(ts Assets tor the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert tc 
the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed.. 
4. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President 


A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sevretary. 





OFFICE OF THE} 


PACIFIC MUTUAI 


Ingurance Comvany, 
119 BROADWAY, wv. Y.. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 





NW YORK, January 20th, 1876. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF TIE AF 


To Great Britain and Treland. fairs of the Company is published in conformity with th« 


TA PSCOT LT’ _ owsignsing Prem 


requirements of Section 12 of its Charter ; 





Emigration and Poreign Exchange 
OFFICE 
86 30UTH STREET, NEW YORK, 


PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
ond LIVERPOOL, and DRAFTS for £1 Sterling and up- 
wards, available in all partsof ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest ua res byt 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 


” This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
00 in gold) On each of its a thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety aud avoidance 
of danger at sea. 
The most southerly route has always been udopted by 
this Company to avoid Ice and HeapLanps. 








re REN.. a 
One ot the above steamers will leave New York every 


y, Liverpool every Wedoesday, Queenstowa 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to n direct from 
New York. 

Uabin passage to Liverpool.... ses. .ss-se0+--.$70 and $80 


Prepaid Cabin from Liverpool, and Excursion 
—_ to Liverpool and — at pon rates. 
rage passage at greatly 1 uced prices 
"Fectangees booked and from Liverpool, © ‘arditt, 
Bnstol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
—- Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


“. Stes yy of this line are oa ene | - the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the portof New 
York. They are built in water-tight SSetmene, and 
are spar-decked, atfording every ience for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomy. 

kv’ further qeptcules peely at the Company’s office, 

- J. MURST, Mana 

@9 BROADWAY, New 40 


For NASSAU, N. P. 
Carrvine the U.8. and British Mails. 








The next departures will boas follows : 


From New Yor’, via Savannah, March 18 and March 28. 
From Savaumab.ceese cocseseces March 22 aud __ pral Ist, 


Jaci, 

1875. cccceseccceecececcocseee $88,073 19 

Premiums received from Jan. 1, 

to Dec. 31, 1875, inclusive.... 808,217 67 
—— 

Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 


$897,190 86 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
o risks have been taken upon nv.rs 
OF VESSELS. 


Premiums m irked off as earned during the 

PeTIOd A4 AlLOVE.cecrecccscesecesescceeeess $919,337 11 
Vaid for Losses, Expenses, rw 
Rebates, less ae 
during the same 4024701 398 50 
tKteturn Premiums.... $64,6 





THE COMPANY 1A8 THE FOLLOWING ASSETS :| ogi during the ame period ; Lowes, Ooms * 
Cash in Banik .ce.s.ccccsececsses$59.1899 23. missions, 9 ag and Re- ‘Insurance, none 7 
United States grdoe other stock 4p -af8t, 267 50 GALVAZES.... 0. cecccccccsccccoccssceceee.. 877,605 17 
Loans ov Stocks, dra imterest]76,250 00 eee a 
b wee i) ; $229,113 1s 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivaple....... 09 53 | Paid cash dividend to stockhoidere, 
Subseription poy y a Premiums 126,646 63} August Ist..... cccccccccccgvece SS5,/68 68 
t —_—-— 
yA ete cotaeyeter ets we oa 72,078 21 | aid cish rebatement to dealers, ..$137,96 11 
—— 





Total Assets.... seccceccceccsecccsecce $1,002,391 15 


SIX PEK CEN7, INTEREST on the outstanding Cer 
tificates of Profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 07 
their legal representatives, om and after TUBSDAY, th 
ist day of February next. 

4 dividend in Scrip of TEN PER CENT. is declared 
on the amount of Earned Premiums tor the year ending 
December 3ist, 187', which may be ertitled to partic!- 
pate, certificates for which will be issied om and afte 
CUESDAY, the dth day of April next. 

By order of the Board 


TRUSTEES: 


JOEN K. MYERS, THUS. B MERRICK, 

ii. B, CLAFLIN, WILLIAM A. HALL, 
6. DT. ee ay A. MEYER, 
A. S. BARNES. WALTER H. LEWIS, 

fone A, BARTOW, GEORGE W. SMITH* 
FRANCL 4 MORAN, HENRY D. ROLPA, 

aunts R TAYLOR, gOun A. CLARK 

ADAM T. BRUCE, AMES H. ‘BURwa, 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, ivi IM.B 

o 2 AUGUSTUS LOW, RICHARD P BRUFF, 





MURRAY, FERRIS & CO., 62 South Sttrct, New Yors, 





NCIS PAYSON, FRANKLIN EDSON, 
EMAL READ, STEPHEN L. MERCHANT 
THEO. W. MORRIS, = JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 
THOMAS HALE, TOWNSEND DAVIS. 

JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 

TIOMAS HALE, Vice-President. 
Wuoveusy Powsz 1, Secretary. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 








25th Annual Report 


-OF THE- 


MANHATTAN 


JFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


(56 and 158 Broadway, 


Income For the Year 1875. 
or Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c....... $1,436,310 17 
SPT nidenss cnxesinece seeainccasae 506,843 99 
or Interest, &c., acerued..... s+ sece.sevee 304,535 90 
; $2,337,186 05 
Disbursements. 
?aid for Ciaims by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
DUCE reece cccorreecerecess $790,481 07 
aid fcr Dividends, Return 
Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
cies, and Interest on Divi- 
dend. B6 ... cesses 


499,933 20 


‘otal amount returned : 

to Policy-holders, $1,290,334 £7 
‘aio for Expenses Salaries, 

Taxes, Medical Examiners’ 
Fees, Commissions......... 





£30,607 3) 
nn 1,650,991 96 
Assets. 
3b in Bank. ‘Trust Uompany, 
and on hand.....scesscssese 
tonds and Mortgages, and In- 
terest accrued on same,... . 5,676,007 85 
ans on Policic ‘oree.....+ 2,180,5 0 16 
nited States and New York 
State Stocks.....0....eseeree 935,717 50 
@> 1 Estat», cost .... 43,035 83 
marterly and Semi-Annual 
Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
miums and Interest in course 
of co and transmie- 

steeeereees. erece + 998,989 28 


$55,868 75 


Bonds (Market value of 
the Securities, $1,200,’ Ov) 904,511 84 
Gterest due to date, a! 
other property ......... ee es 322,519 25 


———— 10 009,943 84 


Gross Assets._..___ __-.$10,009,943 34 





HENRY STORES, President, 
C. Y. WEMPLY, Vico-Presiden:. 
J. L. HALSRY, Secreta y. 
3. N. STEBBINE, — 
% it: RINK FS. LE, } asst. Sorrotarier. 


Mercantile “Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


3 WALL STREET, WV. Y. 


NEW YORK, January 20th, 1876. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
f the Company on the 31st December, 187°, is published 
a @ conformity with the provisions of its Charter; 











D ber Sist, 1874.. $224,717 79 
je ‘received from January let to 
Gember 1st, 1875 .ece-ceecoeesoeeses: see byL46,321 32 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
Total Premi oe e+ $1,371,089 11 





yy of premiums earned from January ay 
0 December Sist, 187>.. ae seewees $1,169,246 37 
p.-. SE diincsasaseseesc seeee 61,(23 02 


Tto yy has the following Assets 
Jash in banks ......0--eceses. eee $3",65 é 18 
United States, State, Ban 
other Stocks. ~seceeee 418,159 00 
(nterest (ue on Investments - ¥ 7%; 23 66 
Preminm Notes and Premiume in 

course of collection... . ....+0+-+ 413,617 4} 
Re-insurance am! salvage due, and 

ef COMPANIES ces eae. » eee 00 


$1,0: 508,625 65 


A Semi-Annual Dividena of PIVE (5) PER OF NT. wil! 
be paid to the stockholrers, or their legal prea. 
on and after TUESDAY, February ist, 187 
TRUST&BS: 

FRANCIS HATHAWAY 


JAMES PRESLAED, 





3AMUEL WILLETS, AARON 1. REID, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, JOUN f, oon. 
WHELLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
VELLIAM W wart, HENRY EYRE, 

Jas. D. JO8K?H SLAGG. 
RLLWOUD Dwal TER, EDWARD MERRITT, 
D. COLDEN MURKAY, 


DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
HENRY k. KUNHALDT, 
JOHN S. WILLIAMS,} 
CHARLES DIMON, 
PAUL N. SPOFFORD, 
pT ory DOUGI.A8, 
WILLIAM B. 8CorrT, 
HENRY J. SCUDDER, NENRY DeRIVERA. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH, G. MONTGOMERY, Jr., 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 
Second 


Vice-Presiden:, 








t= The Cards of respectable Banks, 
Bankers and Brokers, will be inserted 
in this column, on favorable terms, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 
Bankers, 


59 Wall Street. 
AUG. J. BROWN & SON, 
Bankers, 

59 Liberty Street. 
MORTON, BLISS & CO,, 


Bankers, 


3 Broad Street. 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers, 
5 Nassau Street. 


Forster, Ludlow & Co., 


Bankers, 
7 Wall Street, New York, 
and Austin, Texas. 


Greenebaum, Brothers & Oo, 


Bankers, 
1 Nassau Street. 


George Opdyke & Ce., 
Bankers, 
25 Nassau Street. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 
Bankers, 
21 Broad Street. 
H. O. Williams & Co., 


Bankers, 
49 Wall Street. 


ENGLAND. 
THE CITY BANK, 


Threadneedle Street! 
Lonpon, Ena. 


KENTUCKY. | 

Morton, Green & Quiclev, 

lascaswiia Ky. 
LOUISIANA. 


E. H. LEVY, 


Broker, 
New Orveans, La. 


___ MARYLAND. _ 
WM. FISHER & SONS, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
Pattmore, Mp. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


THOMAS J. LEE & HILL, 
Stock Brokers, 
Boston, Mass. 


"PEN NSYLVANIA. 


Bowen & Fox, 
Stock Brokers 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Caldwell, Cryder & Co. 


(Successors to Lusxp Catpw un & Co.), 


BANKERS, 
TYRONE CITY, 
BLAIR COUNTY, Pa. 


TEXAS. 


RAGUET & FRY, 


kers, 
Manemaate TEXAS. 


JOHN TWOHRIG & CO., 
Bankers, 
San ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


VIRGINIA. 


“R. H. MAURY & Co. 
ck Brokers. 















































































































































O, J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


CHMOND, Va. 








